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RUSSIA BEFOEE ETJEOPE 



The magnanimous disposition of the inhabitants of 
these Islands has inspired them with a standing 
anxiety that the political well-being they enjoy, 
and which has been secured by the vigilant energy 
of successive generations of their countrymen, 
should be extended even to those communities that 
have, as yet, done little to earn for themselves a 
similar distinction. Thanks to this generous in- 
clination, and to a combination of circumstances 
with which every one is familiar, public attention 
is fixed at the present moment on the misgovem- 
ment which prevails in the provinces of European 
Turkey, and the public conscience is pledged to 
demand that no means shall be left untried, - con- 
sistently with the maintenance of peace and with 
the security of the British Empire, to effect therein 
a substantial and permanent amendment. Party 
spirit for a time laboured to persuade itself that this 
noble solicitude was cherished only by a portion of 
the nation ; but as I address myself exclusively to 
the candid, it would be a waste of power to insist 
that it is shared by every Englishman, be he Con- 
servative or Liberal, ecclesiastic or layman, joumaUst 
or legislator, the commanding spirit of a Cabinet, 
or the humbler oracle of more restricted circles. 
Nations, however, equally with individuals, are in 
ordinary times precluded by motives of delicacy and 

B 
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prudence from interfering uninvited in the affairs 
even of their most misguided neighbours ; and it 
required scandals of the magnitude and notoriety 
which have lately afflicted public sentiment, to unite 
Englishmen in the conviction that further abstention 
from interference was scarcely compatible with a 
sense of duty and the performance of moral obliga- 
tions. 

But it would ill become any nation to arrogate 
to itself a monopoly of political sensibility ; and the 
remaining communities of Europe, which may justly 
pretend to be as humane and civilised as ourselves, 
have participated to the full in our repugnance to 
normal Turkish maladministration and abnormal 
Turkish atrocities. France, Germany, Austria, 
Italy, — these are our peers in the High Court of 
Justice before which States offending against the 
public sentiment can be arraigned ; and though, 
owing in great measure, perhaps, to the superior 
confidence they are accustomed to repose in their 
Rulers, the population of those countries may not 
have exhibited that feverish indignation which for 
a time appeared to possess our shores, it would be 
insular to the last degree to deny them the attributes 
of seasonable anger and spontaneous compassion. 
There is every reason to believe that they are as 
anxious even as we are that Turk and Slav, Christian 
and Mohammedan, should be governed by equal laws, 
should bear an equal burden of taxation, and should 
breathe the air of heaven "with equal security and 
self-respect ; and there is no reason whatever to - 

doubt that their respective Governments would j 

cheerfully co-operate with our own to ensure these 
happy results by joint counsel and, if needs be, by 
joint action. France would be no less opulent and 
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Tio less strong, Germany would be no less composed, 
Italy would have a yet fi(irer prospect, Austria would 
be reHeved of chronic perplexity and recurring night- 
mares, were justice as certain at Adrianople as in 
Paris, legalised violence as impossible at Salonica as 
in Florence, and lust for which there is no redress 
«s unknown in Roumelia as at Vienna or Berlin. 
These moral and responsible Powers, whose aims are 
familiar to us all, and whose policy will bear the 
broadest light of day, can have no earthly interest in 
the perpetuation of Mussulman misgovernment ; and 
had we but to invite and consider their co-operation, 
I will engage to say that Mussulman misgovernment 
would be brought to a prompt termination, without 
the occurrence of one difference of opinion, without 
the expenditure of a single florin, or without the 
sacrifice of another human life. 

It so happens, however, that there is another 
important member of the European Family which not 
only claims to be heard in the settlement of this 
pressing question, but ostentatiously assumes the 
leading part, and affects the chief concern in its 
solution. Availing itself of the kinship of race and 
religion wBich is supposed to subsist between its 
own people and those subjects of the Ottoman sceptre 
whose grievances are once more clamouring for con- 
sideration, and represented by diplomatists of com- 
manding talents, elastic address, and infinite resource, 
who well know how to support political aggression 
with a confusing mixture of anxious philanthropy and 
military menace, Russia has contrived to insinuate 
itself into a position of peculiar and exceptional 
authority in the European concert for the reform of 
Turkey. The timid and the incautious are prover- 
bially imposed upon by the skilful self-estimates of 
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those whose habit it is to assert their own excellence ; 
and so it has come about that men who are not, as 
indeed they should be, labelled blind, actually accept the 
diplomacy of St. Petersburg and Livadia at its own 
estimate, appear never to doubt that Russia is the one 
earnest and disinterested champion of Bosnian Slavs 
and Bulgarian Christians, talk as though Austria, by 
virtue of its heterogeneous interests, and Germany, 
by dint of its simple and straightforward selfishness,, 
are devils' advocates and cynical upholders of wrongs 
and evidently harbour a painful suspicion that 
England — England, of all countries in the world !— 
is concerned in abetting the spoliation of men, the 
abduction of women, and the burlesque of govern- 
ment, in obedience to a timorous jealousy of the Cross- 
bearing Paladin of the North. So complete has been 
the adhesion ot some credulous spirits to this remark- 
able creed, that the leading convert, amid the ap- 
plause of his subordinates, has affirmed in language 
which, though so often quoted, cannot yet be allowed 
to become obsolete, that it is high time the rest of 
the world, and England more especially, should 
share Russia's good deeds. Doubtless this is the 
most extravagant form which has been given by 
the dupes of Russian craft to the recommendations 
which they base on the assumption of Russian 
disinterestedness. But even those who would hesi- 
tate to allow their advice to be wrapped in such 
startling language do not shrink from urging us, 
in terms little less explicit, to lose not a moment 
in co-operating with a Power whose interests are so 
happily blended with its benevolence that, if we 
imss the splendid opportunity of constituting our- 
selves co-champions of Slav, Greek, and Bulgarian, 
we shall not only fqil to save and reform the Turk, 
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"but shall for ever hand over the patronage of those 
interesting races to the White Czar, and transform 
them into the outriders of the great Cossack march, 
which will never halt until it reaches that dome of 
Saint Sophia, beneath which, while yet it resounded 
with a Christijj.n liturgy, Mahmoud 11. threatened 
that his steeds should be installed. 

A theory so paradoxical and so completely at 
issue with the traditions of English opinion and 
English policy might in ordinary times, or were it 
propounded by ordinary persons, safely be left to 
cany along with it its own disproof. But we are 
passing through a period of strange mystification ^ a 
time tormented with falsehoods palming themselves 
off as facts ; a time when ignorance presumes to 
give imperative advice, and when a vague benevo- 
lence that sighs for what is not, but looks neither 
before nor after, would fain impose its indefinite 
resolves on the deliberations of Cabinets, and shape 
with its abstract resolutions the policy of nations ; 
a time beset with snares and riddled with pitfalls ; 
a time, in short, when a resolution arrived at in a 
moment may prove to be final, and one inadvertent 
blunder may well turn out to be irrevocable. In 
such an hour the most incredible theories, so only 
they are believed, assume greater importance than 
indefeasible truths ; and the most obscure citizen 
need advance no apology for attempting to dear 
the political atmosphere of their noxious presence. 
With this object, desisting for a moment from 
more congenial tasks, I shall endeavour to con- 
vince those of my countrymen who still need con- 
vincing, that the theory which reposes upon Russia's 
good deeds, or even upon Russia's good inten- 
tions, rests on either the most sublime or the most 
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ridiculous of misconceptions; that, as the Spectator — 
candid even in an acute attack of cerebral excite- 
ment — has lately confessed, ' Russia desires not good 
government in Turkey, but bad government'; that 
Russian diplomacy regards dissolute Sultans, pro- 
digal seraglios, maltreated Slavs, and philanthropic 
Englishmen, all equally as convenient pawns, by its 
contemptuous use of which Europe is to be finally 
checkmated ; that Russian ambition is the greaty 
and I will deliberately add, the sole obstacle to the 
reform of Turkish maladministration ; and that could 
but the Czar, his Court, his Ambassadors, and his- 
Armies, be relegated to that Oriental steppe from 
which the Russian Empire has emerged without 
having altogether got rid of pristine guile and tra- 
ditional violence, the descendants of Othman might 
be compelled, by the undivided displeasure of Europe, 
to see that within their now discontented dominions 
justice in every department of government and every 
walk of life, should, like the rain which falls upon 
the just and the unjust, be the common appanage of 
Moslem and Christian, of Turk and Slav, of Rayah 
and Bey, of the intrepid followers of the Prophet^ 
and the somewhat unwarlike flocks of Byzantine 
Patriarchs. 

If I were asked to summarise the character of a 
nation conspicuous for good deeds, I should be dis- 
posed to predicate of it four leading qualities. These 
would be : freedom Jfrom aggressive purposes ; diplo- 
matic straightforwardness ; a religious observance of 
public Treaties; and abstention from the excessive 
employment of force, — ^in other words, from wanton 
cruelty, where the employment of some force had 
become unavoidable. K Russia be honourably dis- 
tinguished by these characteristics, it will become 
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abundantly evident, before I conclude iny enquiry, 
that I have undertaken to uphold an untenable 
thesis, and my failure will only serve to strengthen 
the case of those who opine that imitation of 
Kussia's political example is the loftiest mission to 
which this country can henceforward aspire. If, on 
the contrary, it should appear, after an historical 
survey of Russia's international conduct, so far as it 
is knovnti to us, that for the space of more than a 
hundred years Russia has respected the rights of 
none of her neighbours whose territory, contiguous 
to her own, lacked defenders of sufficient strength to 
prevent the common boundary from being shifted; 
that this alteration of limits, to her own advantage, 
though invariably achieved by force, has never been 
unaccompanied by fraud; that diplomacy in Russian 
Chancelleries has been synonymous with duplicity 
from which even the homage which vice is said to 
pay to virtue in the form of hypocrisy is cynically 
banished; that the most august compacts and the 
most solemnly ratified covenants have never been 
regarded by her as anything more than a sort of paper 
currency or fictitious bill of exchange to obtain for 
her a respite from honourably observing her engage- 
ments; and, finaUy, that in dealing with the weak she 
has been as prodigal of ferocity as of evasion in 
treating with the strong ; — ^then perhaps her more 
credulous apologists will be silenced, her more 
audacious advocates will see the bootlessness of their 
pleas, and an English Government which can boast 
the tranquil firmness of Lord Beaconsfield, the stem 
sagacity of Lord Derby, the pacific patriotism of 
Lord Carnarvon and Sir Stafford Northcote, and^ 
finally, the ardent catholicity of Lord Salisbury, will 
be permitted to do their best for the subjects of 
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Turkey, for the people of England, and for the 
general welfare of mankind, without being told, with 
daily iteration, that the footprints of General Ignatieff 
and Prince Gortchakoff have already marked for them 
the visible highway of public duty. 

It has been shrewedly observed that no one 
becomes utterly base all at once; and it would be 
equally strange to meet with a sudden conversion to 
absolute rectitude. Whether, in the case which we 
have to consider, there has been any conversion at all, 
we shall perhaps see much reason to doubt. But 
unless History is to be no longer a witness to 
character, it will not be a waste of time to enquire 
what have been the principal and most notorious, 
performances of Russia up to that strange date when, 
assuming a new style, she is commended by certain 
moralists for her good deeds. The sequel will 
establish more precisely whether the leopard has 
really changed his spots, or the Tartar his skin. But 
before we arrive at the more familiar epochi n which 
we have the advantage to live, I daresay I shall not 
exhaust contemporary patience by travelling rapidly 
along the more familiar stages of Russian progress to 
territory and power, and opening for a brief moment the 
record of an Empire which some men would fain hold 
aloft as a pattern to England, but which I, on the 
contrary, arraign before Europe as a public culprit, 
and a culprit as criminal and case-hardened as ever. 

The solicitude of Russia for the welfare of Turkey's 
subjects is of comparatively recent origin ; but the 
interest of Russia in Turkish territories is as old as 
Turkey's decline in defensive capacity and Russia's 
consciousness of offensive power. Russia is indebted 
for the foundation of its fortunes to the savage genius 
of a drunken despot, whose energy we may all ad- 
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mire, but whose real testament to the people he 
created was his own combination of native vigour 
and ferocious vice. The last year of the seventeenth 
<5entury saw the Sublime Porte compelled, in the face of 
a triumphant combination between Austria, Russia, 
Poland, and the Republic of Venice, to relax its hold 
upon Hungary, Transylvania, Podolia, and a con- 
siderable portion of the Morea ; and after the humiliat- 
ing Treaty of Carlowitz, which recorded these conces- 
sions, the Ottoman Empire never recovered the com- 
manding position it had formerly occupied. It is 
probable that Turkey, exhausted by a succession of 
wars, as often defensive as aggressive, would hencefor- 
ward have remained content with the territories it still 
possessed, and have aspired for thefuture to nothing 
teyond a quiet and uneventfiil life. But nations that 
have once betrayed their weakness, and have yet 
anything to lose, are rarely allowed to enjoy the 
Wessings of tranquillity; and with the accession of 
Peter the Great, Turkey had definitively aroused the 
•covetousness of its growing neighbour. For no 
better reason than that the possession of a portion of 
the coast of the Black Sea would afford him a con^ 
venient port and an accessible seaboard^ Peter had 
•declared war against Turkey in 1696, and seized the 
<;ity of Azof, near the mouth of the Don. Thirteen 
years later, trusting to the co-operation of the Mol- 
davians, as his successors in our time count upon 
the complicity of Servians, Roumanians, Greeks, or 
Montenegrins, he crossed the Pruth. His success 
was not conunensurate with his audacity ; and "he 
was rescued from a perilous position partly by the 
•cleverness of his mistress, afterwards his queen, and 
partly by the excessive clemency of the Turks. He 
Jiad, however, to surrender the port of Azof and 
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the adjoining territory which he had appropriated 
along with it ; and despairing of maritime success in 
the South, he directed his plundering propensities 
against Sweden, in Pomerania and Finland, and here- 
with better success. His ill-fortune against the Otto-^ 
mans indisposed him to fresh adventures against 
Turkey ; but he compensated himself in some mea- 
sure for this hesitation by attacking Persia, and filch-^ 
ing from it three Provinces abutting on the Caspiani 
Sea. Peter died in 1725, worn out with the feverish 
adventures inspired by genius and the brutal excesses 
dictated by passion ; and the fable of his famous 
Will testifies to the durable impress he left on the- 
Empire he in truth created. His successors were not 
long in resuming his forcible conspiracy against the 
tranquillity and security of Turkey. In all proba- 
bility they would have disdained the disingenuous 
pretexts which constitute the cherished weapons of 
later and philanthropic Czars, even had they been 
capable of understanding the niceties of theology or 
the quibbles of race. They wanted certain territory 
and they tried to seize it, without the assistance of a 
sleek diplomacy. In 1736 Russia again pounced 
upon the port of Azof, and entered into an alliance 
with Austria for Turkey's dismemberment. But in. 
those days, equally as in our own, Austria proved 
as frequently unfortunate in the field as subservient 
to the designs of stronger neighbours ; and thanks to- 
the continual discomfiture of the Austrian arms, and 
to the sudden anxiety displayed by the Czarevna 
Anne to be rid of such unlucky allies, the Turks signed 
at Belgrade an honourable peace, whereby Russia 
resigned its conquests in Moldavia. But Catherine II.,. 
whose share in the assassination of her husband 
Peter III. was as skilfully covered as her profligacy 
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was overt and unrestrained, quickly resumed the 
mission of Russian aggression. True to traditional 
example, she scoffed at the Treaty of Belgrade as 
already an obsolete covenant, once again seized upon 
Moldavia, and, anticipating the dastardly outrage of 
Sinope, sunk the Turkish fleet off the Island of Chios. 
It is interesting to know that this spirited and sen- 
sual female harboured a scheme for the overthrow of 
British power in India, which, since herself unable to 
accomplish it, she bequeathed to her heirs. Possibly 
she would have left them more practical instruction, 
had she not been cut off in 1796 by a fit of apoplexy, 
for she had already renewed the aggressions of her 
dynasty upon Persia. But she died full of honours^ 
and left behind her the memory of almost as many 
conquests as lovers. She gratified the passion of her 
people for rapine by sharing in the three partitions of 
Poland, and taking care that their share should be the 
largest. The territories then audaciously annexed 
are now inhabited by sixteen millions of people; but 
even at that time these numbered upwards of six 
millions, and occupied more than 220,000 English 
square miles« 

The people whose liberties were thus forcibly 
confiscated, and whose wrongs have for a century 
been the reproach of Europe, were for the most part 
of Slavonic blood and Slavonic speech. It would 
have been strange if the ambition which regarded 
these with as much remorse as the kestrel regards the 
feathers of the cushat, had cherished any scruple in 
regard to lands where stood only Turkish homesteads, 
and where religious ceremonials were performed in 
the language which recognises Allah. Catherine 
was one of the most blasphemous of the corre- 
spondents of Voltaire ; and her position as Kussiaa 
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Pope afforded her constant diversion. But it was 
truly reKgiouB work to harry the Moslem ; and 
she plundered him as gaily as she persecuted the 
papal Pole. Having repossessed themselves of Mol- 
davia, taken Choczim, and destroyed the Turkish 
fleet, her forces overran Asia Minor, and fired Egypt 
with revolt ; nor until the main fortresses of the 
Danube had fallen into the hands of her generals did 
Catherine condescend to listen to Turkey's overtures 
for peace. This was finally conceded in 1774 by the 
Treaty of Kainardji, wherein a parade of generosity in 
restoring territory which might for a time, perhaps, 
have been retained, was accompanied by the subtle 
extortion of a covenant which gave Russia's pious 
sovereign the perpetual right to remonstrate with 
the Sublime Porte respecting the condition of its 
Christian subjects whenever the Russian Minister at 
Constantinople conceived that the occasion called for 
his interference. Thus, at the same time that pos- 
session was obtained of the extensive tract of country 
lying between the Bog and the Dneister, of Yen- 
ikale and Kertch in the Crimea, and of the fortress 
of Kinbum, at the embouchure of the Dnieper, with 
admirable prescience was laid the foundation of 
those convenient pretensions which, in the present 
century, have engendered so much controversy and 
squandered so many lives, and on the strength of 
which Europe is now once again tormented with the 
alternatives of intolerable humiliation, or a cruel 
war. 

The 16th Article of the Treaty of Kuchuk- 
Kainardji was for a time laid up in lavender, since it 
was hardly worth while to appeal to written com- 
pacts in days when force could break them, or compel 
their observance, at will. But by another Article— 
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the third of this celebrated Treaty — was stipulated 
the absolute independence of the Tartars of the 
Crimea and the Kuban ; and neither Russia nor 
Turkey was to interfere in their domestic, political, 
or civil affairs, on any pretext whatever. For 300 
jrears the Khans of the Crimea had acknowledged the 
sovereignty of Turkey, which had nevertheless per* 
mitted them to enjoy practically independent rights 
of government. Under their sceptre the Tauric 
Chersonese had retained the privileges lavished on it 
hy nature, and accumulated those precious posset 
sions to which art and civilisation, when overshadowed 
by security, invariably give birth. Having thus entirely 
thrust out the authority of the Sultans of Constan- 
tinople, the Russians at once began to assert the 
influence of their Czar. The description given by 
the learned and trustworthy traveller, Edward Clarke,* 
who visited the Crimea shortly after the eventa 
he narrates, of the treacherous counsels by which 
Potemkin, Catherine's latest and, perhaps, basest 
favourite, lured the last of the Khans to his 
ruin, and wrought the subversion of the liberties, 
of his people, reads like an anticipation of the 
insidiously indulgent advice by which the living 
General Ignatieff conducted Abdul Aziz to his. 
doom. He encouraged him in every frivolous, 
outlay and every wanton expense ; he persuaded 
him to lavish his resources on the construction 
of a costly fleet ; he flattered him in every pri- 
vate vice and every public iniquity ; and while he 
prompted him to maltreat his nobles, he fomented 
rebellion among his people. He then surrounded tha 
Khan with his creatures, who persuaded him to have 
recourse to Russian assistance*. Here the parallel 
ceases, only because while Ignatieff was foiled by the 
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dethronement and suicide of Abdul Aziz, Potemkiri 
was still able to use the Khan as his feeble instrument. 
In the end the unfortimate sovereign was persuaded 
— ^it would, perhaps, be more accurate to say com- 
pelled — to hand over his sceptre to Russia, in consi- 
deration of a handsome pension. He was transported 
to Moscow; but the pension was not paid. Finding 
himself treated with ever-increasing indignity, afflicted 
l)y remorse, and worn out with persecution, the 
wretched victim prayed to be handed over to the 
Turks, who would at least rid him of his wretched 
life. The request was cheerfully granted. He was 
led to the Turkish frontier, was thrust across the 
boundary, and his days were ended by the people 
whom he had wronged, without remonstrance from the 
people he had enriched. 

As a rule, conquerors appreciate, and have a care 
to enjoy, the acquisitions due to the predatory habits 
engendered by native poverty. But the destructive 
instinct of the Visigoths was not extinct, at least as 
recently as the close of last century ; and the Russians, 
having at length obtained possession of the Chersonesus 
they had' so long coveted, proceeded first to exile its 
people, and then to abrogate its monuments. Where 
exile was found too troublesome, a more expeditious 
method was employed of ridding the Crimea of its 
inhabitants. Entire towns disappeared, and villages 
were levelled with the steppe which surrounded them. 
Of the flourishing city of Kafla, Clarke records that 
but one-third remained erect ; and had it not been 
for the indications lent him by a native guide, he 
would in vain have sought for the spot on which had 
lately stood, in all the splendour of Oriental archi- 
tecture and decoration, the Palace of the Kians, near 
Caktcheserai. The city itself, hitherto the capital of 
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the Crimea, and which had been renowned for its 
hanging gardens, its black poplar groves, and its 
terraces of fruitful cultivation, was abandoned to the 
lust of destruction. Its domes and minarets, offen- 
sive alike by their beauty and their function to a 
ravage fanaticism, were blotted out from sight, save 
where the grim humour of the conquerors thought it 
worth while to leave one standing, in order that they 
might improve their skill as marksmen by firing at 
the pious MoUahs who ascended its most conspicuous 
point to proclaim the hour of noon and the will of 
<jod. Women drawing water from the public wells 
were found equally good targets for their playful 
exercises. The leaden conduits, which conveyed pure 
and refreshing water along miles of lofty aqueducts, 
were diverted from their beneficent purpose, were 
melted down, and transformed into bullets. The very 
fountains were destroyed on the ironical pretext that 
their existence interfered with the trade and profits of 
the water-carriers. The trees were cut down along the 
road for no other reason than that there was nothing 
else left to destroy. The tombs of the Tartars were 
rifled and polluted ; their sacred contents were cast 
upon dung-hills, and their coffins were converted 
into troughs for swine. ^ All that insult combined 
with injury could effect, was wreaked upon the land 
that had been appropriated by perfidy, and the 
people who had been annexed by crafty violence and 
outraged compacts. Clarke was no special corre- 
spondent in search of horrors, no uncandid agent of 
some uncandid editor. He had no political object to 
serve, no Party passions to inflame. Most of his 
Travels were not described till many years after they 
were undertaken, and of several of them the public 

^ Clarke's ' Travels in Russia and Turkey,' vol. ii. chap. iv. 
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received no account till after his death. Truth, and not 
sensation nor profit, was the sole object of the writings 
in which he asks himself the question why so Uttle is 
known of so aggressive ^ people as the Kussians, and 
finds the answer in the fact, which he could not fail 
to observe, that nowhere are such pains taken to 
conceal the truth from the observation of the world. 
We have recently received the assurance that Russia 
neither covets nor intends to attack Constantinople,, 
from the lips and ' on the honour ' of the same sove- 
reign who three years ago volunteered the 'most 
positive assurances ' that Russia would on no account 
annex Khiva. We should proclaim our own fatuity 
if we attached any importance to promises or assur- 
ances proceeding firom so self-discredited a source. 
But, at the time the designs imputed to Peter the 
Great and Catherine II. are ridiculed as absurd by 
their successor, it is at least amusing to remember 
that when, in 1784, Turkey was forced to yield the 
Crimea to the Czars, on the gates of Kherson was 
inscribed by the successful robbers, * This is the way 
to Byzantium ! ' 

To provoke, by jfresh outrages, the foe that was not 
yet sufficiently despoiled, has been the uniform method 
by wfiich Russia, ever selecting propitious opportu- 
nities, has lured Turkey to further deprivations of 
territory. Having been forced, within ten years of 
the signing of the Treaty of Kuchuk-Kainardji, 
whereby the independence of the Crimea wa^ declared 
perpetual, to assign all sovereignty over it to Russia,, 
Turkey was again, in 1788, driven to resist a new 
arrangement concluded between Russia and Austria 
for the partition of the Ottoman Empire. The 
struggle lasted with varying fortunes till 1802, when 
it was terminated by the Treaty of Jassy. The 
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insidious provisions of the Treaty of Kainardji, which 
^ave Russia a constant right of interference in the 
internal affairs of Turkey, were reaffirmed, the cession 
of the Crimea and the Kuban was renewed, and 
Turkey was mulcted by Russia in the expenses of the 
war. Fresh territory was, moreover, transferred to 
the victor between the Bog and the Dniester. But the 
campaign which thus ended with the further dismem- 
berment of the one Empire, and the further aggrandise- 
ment of the other, deserves to be remembered mainly 
for the famous feat of the followers of Suwarof, the 
storming of Ismail and the wholesale slaughter of its 
defenders — a feat which, as more than one writer has 
observed, has had no parallel for violence and blood- 
shed in modem times. The place had been defended 
with the utmost gallantry, and according to the most 
approved rules of war. Their honourable observance 
by the besieged only the more inflamed the san- 
guinary rage of the assailants, when once resistance 
was overcome. Of 42,000 human beings found in 
Ismail 38,860^ were put to the sword. Women were 
massacred indiscriminately with men, children in- 
discriminately with women. A well-known French 
nobleman has left on record with what difficulty he 
rescued a wounded girl of tender years from the 
Cossacks, who were struggling to extricate it from 
a pile of women who lay with their throats cut, in 
order that they might wreak on it the savage passions 
which had already been vented on its mother.^ No 
attempt was made to restrain the license of the sol- 
diery. Plunder was impeded by the thoroughfares 
being choked with corpses, and it required eight days 

^ * Histoir de la Nouvelle Rnssie,' torn. iii. p. 214. 
^ Le Due do Richelieu. 

C 
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for the burial of the dead.^ Thousands of Turks, 
unable to endure the suffering inflicted by the sight 
of so much carnage, prayed to be despatched, rushed 
on the bayonets of the butchers, or flung themselves 
into the merciful waters of the Danube. The Seras- 
kier, the bravest of the brave, was pierced by intoxi- 
cated ruffians with sixteen bayonets. Only a few 
hundred persons were allowed to survive, in order to 
testify that Ismail had once existed, and was now no 
more. In a jingling couplet, Suwarof, *half-demon 
and half-dirt,' * as he has been accurately described, 
sent Catherine the tidings and particulars of his 
exploit; and the dripping trophies of Ismail were 
exposed at the dissolute court of the delighted 
Empress. 

From the wars which devastated Europe from 
the commencement of the present centut-y till 1815, 
Turkey would fain have held aloof. But neutrality 
was not tolerated in those determined days ; and the 
Turks more than once found themselves confronted 
during that complicated period with their hereditary 
foe. The benevolent Alexander I., despite his 
dreams of universal good and of the reign of unending 
peace, was not superior to the temptation to round 
off Russian territory with fresh slices carved from 
the Ottoman State; and had it not been that the 
invasion of Russia by Napoleon in 1812 called his 
attention homewards, it is probable that he would 
not have been content with imposing merely the 
cession of Bessarabia and a portion of Moldavia on 
the Sublime Porte. The peace which was restored 
to Europe three years later brought a respite to the 
Tm*ks ; but they were the first to feel the effects of 

1 Doctor Laarence, in the Annual Register for 1791. 
^ * Don Joan,' canto yii. stanza 55. 
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renewed European disturbance. Russia had resolved 
to seize the first opportunity of carrying forward its 
now thoroughly matured designs against the integrity 
and independence of the Ottoman Empire ; and an 
occasion soon presented itself, peculiarly favourable 
to the resumption of its suspended projects. 

The Greeks have long since discovered the 
sincerity of the interest which the Orthodox Czar 
^nd his people ever and anon display in their welfare, 
and with what indifference the Court of St. Peters- 
l)urg whistles them down the wind, when intent 
upon the capture of its own peculiar quarry. Since 
Greek and Slav have become rival claimants for the 
reversion of Turkish territories, the Slav, as a safer 
and more convenient instrument, is petted and 
advanced, while the more distant and astuter client 
is left to fight out his quarrel with the Moslem, 
without succour from his supposed patron. But 
when Europe, in the third decade of the century, 
became smitten with enthusiasm for the cause of 
Greek independence, the diplomacy of Russia began 
to stir, the armies of Russia began to move, and the 
anxiety of Russia for the well-being of the Greeks 
hegan to be conspicuous. No one regrets that there 
is a Kingdom of Greece, even though its people may 
have discredited the name they bear by the incapacity 
-of their administrators, the intrigues and peculation 
of their statesmen, and the political scandals which 
now alone call attention to the existence of the 
Hellenic Kingdom. But anyone can perceive that 
there never was an apter phrase than that which 
described the battle of Navarino as an ' untoward 
event,' and that the combined navies of Europe, in 
xtnnihilating the Turkish fleet in the alleged interests 
of Greece, had merely destroyed one of the defensi3B:e 

c 2 
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resources of Turkey in the aggressive interests of 
Bussia. 

Unhappily for Turkey, at almost the same 
moment that one arm of her might was lopped by 
the steel of her patrons, the other was paralysed by 
herself. Just as Europe replaced the military services 
of feudal dependents by the establishment of stand- 
ing armies, Turkey supplemented her Spahis and 
Tamerlys with the famous Janissaries, who were 
recruited originally from conquered tribes, taken, when 
quite young, from their homes, and duly impregnated 
with burning zeal for the honour of the Prophet. 
They it was who carried the Crescent to Constanti- 
jiople, to Belgrade, and even to the walls of Vienna.. 
But in the course of four centuries they had become 
masters of the Empire they had created ; and 
Sultan Mahmoud had resolved upon their destruction. 
I need not pause to describe their annihilation. It is 
with the result of their disappearance we have alone 
to do. If Turkey had enjoyed ten years of peace 
after their destruction, the Sultan's new military 
creation, as a great writer has pointed out, might in 
that time have gained some strength ; and, supported 
by an army upon which he could depend, Mahmoud 
might have carried out the needful reforms in the 
administration of his country, have infused new life 
into the dead branches of the Ottoman Empire, and 
have made himself formidable, at least in defence, to 
all his neighbours. 

Those ten years of peace Russia was determined 
not to grant, nor to let slip a golden opportunity 
for catching the Turk unarmed. Dates are some- 
times of speaking significance, and we have here only 

f »• * The Russians in Bulgaria and Rnmelia in 1828 and 1829,*^ 
by Baron v. Moltke, p. 456. 
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to set them out, even without comment, to render 
manifest the deliberate malignity with which Russia 
once more compassed Turkey's ruin. The Treaty of 
London, whereby the Great Powers insisted upon 
Turkey's recognising the independence of Greece, was 
signed on the 6th of July 1827. Russia immediately 
began to exercise separate pressure upon Turkey, and 
on the 25th of September was signed the Convention 
of Akkerman, of which it has been well said that 
the terms were so onerous that the Sublime Porte 
could not possibly have signed them, save for the 
purpose of gaining time.^ They reaffirmed compacts 
which, as the same authority asserts, must surely be 
regarded as contrary to the laws of nations. ' They 
contained within themselves the seeds of future 
wars; since the mere fact of giving to a foreign 
monarch rights of protection over the subjects 
of the Porte might lend an appearance of justice 
to the most arbitrary attack.'^ The Turkish fleet 
was sunk at Navarino on October 20. The Janissaries 
had been annihilated in the preceding year, and all 
that had been done to replace them was to rai^e an 
army of 48,000, who were to be clothed, armed, and 
drilled after the European fashion. Everything in 
their instruction and equipment was hurried ; for it 
was felt that every hour was precious to the Empire. 
Recruits were violently seized in distant villages and 
carried in fetters to Constantinople, in the same way 
that Russia obtains its conscripts in Poland. In- 
telligent native officers were not forthcoming, and 
foreigners were repugnant to religious prejudice. 
The men were made to wear Russian jackets and 

^ * The Russians in Bulgaria and Rumelia in 1828 and 1829,' 
hy Baron v. Moltke, p. 2. 
2 Ibid. p. 4. 
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French trousers, to use Tartar saddles, French 
stirrups, and English sabres. The system of in- 
struction was supposed to be French ; j but jthe 
instructors spoke every tongue, and taught every 
military method. The numbers, the imposing ap- 
pearance, the very bravery of the Followers of the 
Prophet had disappeared ; and, by the most fatal of 
coincidences, Turkey was compelled to embark upon 
a war at a moment when her navy was no more and 
a new army had not yet replaced the old. 

The moment, it must be confessed, was admirably 
chosen by Russian diplomacy for airing the wrongs 
of the Greek Christians. At the same time, the 
usual solemn assurances were given that the Czar 
disclaimed all idea of conquest or profit, and that his 
arms would fight only for the honour of the Cross, 
and the chastisement of the persecuting infidel. 
The promise was not kept even according to the 
letter. In spirit it was utterly ignored. We shall 
see directly that, at the end of the campaign, Russia 
was in anything but a position to insist upon 
customary exactions. Nevertheless, the material 
advantages which were secured by assuming a bold 
fi-ont were not inconsiderable. Servia, Wallachia, and 
Moldavia remained, it is true, nominally subject to the 
Sublime Porte ; but they were placed more th6roughly 
than ever under the protection of Rtissia : Servia was 
enlarged; and the Turks were to quit Servian 
territory within eighteen months. The fortresses 
held by Turkey on the left bank of the Danube were 
to be given up ; their fortifications, together with 
those of Brailow, were to be razed, and the towns 
were to be incorporated with the Principalities. The 
islands in the Danube were allotted to Russia, and 
various minor but not unimportant arrangements 
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were made, the combined result of which was, in 
the opinion of the most competent of military critics, 
that the Danube no longer formed a barrier against 
Bussian aggression, and that the defences of Turkey 
henceforward began at the Balkans. 

It would have been scarcely possibje in any case 
to dismiss the campaigns of 1828-9 and the Treaty 
of Adrianople without further comment; but a 
recent utterance on the part of an august personage 
has rendered it absolutely inevitable that I should 
pursue more closely an instructive theme. Pained 
by the inveterate suspicions of the English people, 
Alexander II., imitating the example of his Imperial 
father, and copying likewise a precedent aflForded by 
himself, has condescended to open his heart to the 
English Ambassador, following up this touching exhi- 
bition of candour with a request that his words should 
be given to the world without an hour's delay. The 
substance of this interesting communication is that 
Russia has not, and never had, any design upon Con- 
stantinople, and that the possession of the Gold^p 
Horn would be to her only a source of injury and 
weakness. This solemn assurance, it was added, is 
made ' on the sacred honour ' of the Czar ; and the 
English people are begged to understand that it is 
accompanied by that lofty guarantee. The world in 
general, and Englishmen in particular, are accus- 
tomed to attach so much value to the personal assu- 
rances of gentlemen, let alone of Sovereigns, that I can 
hardly doubt but that, under ordinary circumstances, 
this positive pledge, exceptional alike in its origin 
and its solemnity, would have completely disarmed 
the uneasiness of the nation. Unfortunately, however, 
only three years have elapsed since a promise of an 
equally sacred sort, and having an equally important 
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bearing, was given to the self-same English people 
by the self-same Russian Emperor ; and it is deeply 
painful to have to add that it has long since been 
flagrantly violated by the monarch who voluntarily 
gave it. The greatest of French preachers deeply 
offended the greatest of French kings by the inad- 
vertent observation that princes sometimes die. I 
suppose my offence will be still greater when I ven- 
ture to observe that princes sometimes lie. The 
word is one that should be kept in reserve for very 
serious occasions, but I think when sovereigns dese- 
crate their pledges, humbler mortals may be excused 
for disregarding the ordinary laws of etiquette. 
It will be time enough to attach any value to the 
assurances of Alexander II. when he shows himself 
sufficiently sensitive about his honour, and sufficiently 
anxious to be believed, to compel General Kaufl&nann 
to hand back Eliva to its khan. On eJanuary 8, 1873, 
Lord Granville wrote to Lord Augustus Loftus in the 
following terms : — 

' Count Schouvaloff, a statesman enjoying the full 
confidence of the Emperor of Russia, confirmed the 
fact that it was by the Emperor's desire that he sought 
a personal interview with me. 

' It had caused great surprise to his Imperial 
Majesty to learn from various sources that a certain 
amount of excitement and susceptibility had been 
caused in the public mind of this country on account 
of questions connected with Central Asia. 

' With regard to the Expedition to Khiva, to give 
an idea of its character it was sufficient to say that it 
would consist of four and a half battalions. 

* Not only was it far from the intention of the 
Emperor to take possession of Eliva, but positive 
orders had been prepared to prevent it. He gave me 
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most decided warrant that I might give positive as- 
surances to Parliament on this matter.' 

Lord Granville believed Count Schouvaloff, and 
the English people believed Alexander II.; and 
within seven months a considerable portion of Khiva 
was conquered and annexed. La premihrefois &est ta 
Jaute; la seconds c^est la mienne. It is no discredit to 
us that we once believed the ' positive assurances ' of 
a Russian Czar. But if we were to believe them a 
second time, even when backed by the words ' on my 
sacred honour/ we should be a proper laughing-stock 
for all the rogues of the world, who are still pretty 
numerous, and whose sense of humour is as grim 
^s ever. People marvel, perhaps, that Alexander II., 
mindful of his broken pledges of 1873, should have 
oflFered fresh ones in 1876. I, too, should marvel 
were it not that the credulity — ^may I be allowed to 
«ay the gullibility — of some of my country men is appa- 
rently inexhaustible. And of this important consi- 
deration in the giving of positive assurances and 
pledges upon honour, Czar Alexander II. doubtless 
takes account. 

It may, perhaps, be thought that I have made a 
strange bound from 1829 to 1876. But it is in defe- 
rence to his Imperial Majesty that I have let myself 
be drawn for a moment from the direct march through 
the never-interrupted highway of Russia's perfidious 
^nd violent transgressions. In the same conversa- 
tion held with Lord Augustus Lofius, and which the 
august speaker is so anxious to have published from 
the housetops, the Emperor alluded to these same 
campaigns of 1828-9 and to this same Treaty of 
Adrianople. Feeling, no doubt, that his unsupported 
-word would no longer avail — at least with the more 
stubborn of those whom his unsupported word only 
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three years ago deceived — ^the Emperor now striven 
to give it plausibility by what is called reasoning from 
analogy. Men of honour are not usually driven to 
these desperate shifts ; but I cheerfully pursue his 
Majesty in the search for an argument to succour his 
veracity. The argument is that when he says Russia 
has no designs on Constantinople, he must this time 
be saying what is true, because in 1829 his father 
might have obtained possession of it, and desisted^ 
from motives of moderation, from the capture of the? 
Turkish capital, though his forces were only four days* 
march from the dome of Saint Sophia. 

When the Jesuits were suppressed by Clement 
XIV. they found refuge in Russia. That learned 
and energetic Society has been often reproached — 
whether justly or unjustly, Iknownot — with the pecu- 
liar untruthfulness which consists in the suppressio 
veri and the suggestio falsi] and possibly it was 
genuine sympathy which obtained them shelter under- 
the not otherwise tolerant sceptre of Catherine II. 
There is one element of truth in the assertion 
of Alexander II. concerning the position of the 
Russian army in the autumn of 1829 ; and it is that 
they were four days' march from Constantinople^ 
But that one true statement is made to cover a 
world of deception. It is the fact that General 
Diebitsch occupied Adrianople, unopposed, and that 
the Bosphorus may be reached by armies that 
have legs in four days' hard marching.^ But he 
occupied Adrianople with 17,000 men, who were^ 
dying at the rate of 300 a day ; he was without^ 
reserves, without supplies, without pack-horses, with- 
out surgeons, without hospital stores, without every- 
thing, in fact, save half-starved invalids and the 

* Very hard marching, the distance being 137 English miles.. 
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magnificent effrontery of genius. At the time all? 
Europe, with the exception perhaps of the Prussian 
Minister, Baron von Muffling, was in ignorance of 
the true state of affairs ; but it has been faithfully 
portrayed for us by a master hand. A Prussian 
Major, who, as the greatest strategist of the age,^ has 
since crushed two Empires in succession, wrote an 
unadorned but exhaustive account of these cam- 
paigns ; and his work, being translated into our 
tongue, was issued by the best known publishing^ 
house in London, for the instruction of the English 
people. The English people were busy reading three- 
volume novels and sentimental journeys, and Mr. 
Murray, resigning himself to the loss, sold the book 
to the butterman. Keminded the other day of the 
circumstance, Field-Marshal Moltke replied, with 
characteristic simplicity, * It was a pity ; for I was. 
very poor then, and should have been glad of fifty 
pounds.' 

A copy of the book lies before me. Were I Lord 
Augustus Loftus I would present it, precious as it 
is, to Alexander II. It would demonstrate to his 
Imperial Majesty that his version of what took place 
when the Treaty of Adrianople was signed is not 
strictly accurate. Were I writing of a meaner in- 
dividual, I should say that his version was an 
impudent falsification, ventured on in consequence of 
the speaker's confident and contemptuous belief in 
English ignorance. Of the campaign of 1828, Count 
Moltke says that if we take into account the enormous 
sacrifices it cost the Russians, it is difficult to say 

^ Eield-Marslial Moltke, in the* volume already qnotdd, 
amusingly described by the English translator in 1854 as ' no^ 
dead.' I believe Mr. Mnrray contemplates issuing a fresh edition 
of this once despised work. 
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whether they or the Turks won or lost it.^ When 
oflFensive operations were resumed in the spring of 
1829, the siege of Silistria occupied one-third of the 
forces of General Diebitsch from the 17th of May till 
the 13 th of July, and in its capture he lost three 
thousand men! As many more were slain in the 
battle of Kulewtscha; but the victory was a solid one. 
The only Turkish army in the open field was 
annihilated, and the road to Adrianople lay open. 
Not daring to retreat, and trusting to audacity, the 
only alternative left him, Diebitsch pushed on to that 
oity, before which he arrived, says the same great 
authority, ' in so feeble a state that he could eflfect 
nothing more by force of arms/^ His forces, 
100,000 strong at the opening of the campaign, had 
dwindled to a handful. In the month of June 18,000 
had been left behind, invalided, in Bulgaria; and in 
July 19,000 more were added to this stupendous sick 
list. Three hundred deaths occurred in one dav. 
Corpses were heaped up like logs and carted away.^ 
Men staggered about, gasping beneath the sun, among 
the dying and the dead. Some went raving mad 
from thirst. On the fifth or sixth day those thus 
^attacked died in a state of unconsciousness, and their 
bodies began to decompose immediately, like those 
of hunted animals. In the month of October, 
^nd after the hurried peace was signed, 1,300 
soldiers died in Adrianople of diarrhoea alone.* 
When Diebitsch crawled away with what few troops 
•could accompany him, he left 6,000 men in hospital, 
and all of these, save 800, perished. The concluding 
words of Count Moltke sum up the situation: 

^ ' The Bussians in Bulgaria and Bumelia in 1828 and 1829/ 
bj Baron v. Moltke, p. 258. 

2 Ibid. p. 450. 3 j2,^^ p, 467. * Ibid. p. 472. 
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*Diebitsch arrived in the very heart of an hostile 

empire, followed by the shadow of an army 

To his sagacious, bold, and prudent conduct, Russia 
owes the fortunate issue of a campaign which would 
have led to fer different results if the Sultan and the 
European diplomatists had been at all aware of the 
real state of things.' 

The question, therefore, far from being whether or 
not to march upon Constantinople, was how to rescue 
the wreck and remnant of a rapidly melting army from 
a position of imminent peril. The problem was 
solved by calling in aid that supreme boldness which 
has so often snatched safetv from the heart of 
danger. But to appeal to the helplessness of 
General Diebitsch as a proof of the moderation of 
the Emperor Nicholas is to treat the knowledge and 
intelligence of the English people with the contempt 
which, I am sorry to say, is not, on the part of 
Russian diplomacy at least, altogether undeserved. 
But we are no longer ' in fece RomulV The period 
of horrors, whether Bulgarian or Roumelian, has 
passed away ; and the hard sense of the English 
nation has at length been aroused. Englishmen are 
now well apprised of two important facts. One is,. 
that Russia does yearn, with all the heart and soul 
of her corrupt ambition, to possess Constantinople. 
The other is that it is exceedingly unlikely she could 
ever take it from the Turks themselves, and abso- 
lutely certain that she never could do so as long as 
this country was resolved to prevent it. Turkey 
never fought at such disadvantage as in 1828-9.. 
The coasts of Bulgaria and Roumelia in the Black 
Sea were absolutely at Russia's mercy, and her 
armies were confronted by the raw and sparse levies 
of a disaffected soldiery. Yet the result was what we 
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Tiave seen. Constantinople is perfectly safe so long j 
as Europe does not again combine with Russia to / 
destroy the Turkish navy at a moment when there / 
exists no Turkish army. But we cannot accept 
impotence as a test of forbearance ; and in striving to 
conciliate public opinion by disclaiming all designs 
upon Constantinople, which is at present impregnable, 
Alexander II. merely seeks to secure our benevolent 
neutrality for schemes that are more feasible, and 
which, if once carried out^ would afford a basis for 
further operations in the direction of a goal he tena- 
ciously conceives to be, thanks to the unknown 
chapter of accidents, not altogether impossible of 
attainment. 

The description by Count Moltke of the spectre 
force which, according to the Czar, might have 
settled the Eastern Question by a four days' march, 
is sufficiently conclusive as to what it was really 
capable of when a timely Peace saved it from com- 
plete destruction. But I must add a brief account of 
its condition from another equally trustworthy 
source. Major the Hon. George Keppel, now Earl 
of Albermarle, happened to be making a journey 
to the Balkans at the time that hostilities were 
brought to a close by the . ratification of the Treaty 
of Adrianople. This is how he describes the Russian 
invalids who, supposed to be convalescent, were 
'Starting homewards : * They had more the ap- 
pearance of men going into hospital than 
-coming out of it. The stench from their bodies 
and clothes was perceptible the whole length of the 
Ktreet. Everything about them betokened the 
most barbarous neglect. But this is perfectly 
in consonance with the Russian character — an utter 
and brutal insensibility on the part of those ia 
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iiutliority to the wants, the comforts, and even the 
lives, of those in their power. Several examples of 
this inhuman conduct came to my knowledge during 
my former journey through Russia, and many more 
in the tour I am describing. The common answer 
of the Russian officers to our expression of regret 
at the great loss they had sustained, was, '^ it is of no 
consequence; Russia does not want for soldiers." ' ^ 

A Government which is thus prodigal of the 
hlood of its own people, and insensible to the 
€ufferings of its own soldiers, is not' likely to be 
tampered by considerations of sensibility in dealing 
with those whom it regards half as aliens and half 
as rebels. Within two years of the Treaty of Adri- 
•anople, Europe was to receive a striking proof of 
the value attached by Russia to compacts which bore 
Jier own signature, and of the estimate formed by 
liussia of tjie obligations of clemency towards a 
people of Slavonic blood. Let the three Partitions of 
Poland rest in the archives of History till the Avenging 
Angel shall blot out the record with something less 
•compassionate than a tear! I must not narrate 
that shameful story, or I should never have done. 
But when the Congress of Venice laboured to give 
peace and contentment to Europe, it stipulated for 
the maintenance of a Kingdom of Poland, and for 
its enjoyment of that Constitutional Autonomy for 
which its inhabitants, with their centuries of civilisa- 
tion, were somewhat more fitted than Bulgarian 
peasants and Servian swineherds. The 'benevolent' 
Alexander thereupon endowed the Poles with Repre- 
sentative Institutions, a National Diet, two Houses 
of Parliament, a responsible Ministry, an independent 

^ ' Journey across the Balkans.' By Major the Hon. George 
Xeppel. 
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judiciary, and liberty of the Press. Had Europe 
then known what the researches of the historian have 
since brought to light, it would have viewed the con- 
cessions of this philanthropic personage with less 
sanguine eyes. We now know that, when Napoleon 
was meditatiQg divorce from Josephine, he might 
have taken to bed a Russian rather than an Austrian 
archduchess, had he been quick in signing the Con- 
vention which was actually concluded between his. 
Ambassador at St. Petersburg, M. Caulaincourt, and 
Count Romanoff. By virtue of this agreement the 
high contracting parties bound themselves to take 
care that the denomination Poland and Pole should 
never again be applied to any of the territories or 
people that once constituted that kingdom, and that 
they should disappear for ever from any public act» 
This was the price which the Emperor was to pay 
for the hand of Alexander's sister. Napoleon thought 
himself slighted in the course of the negotiations, 
and married Marie Louise. But the one emperor 
was as ready to sacrifice Poland as the other was to 
prostitute his sister, that Poland might be blotted 
from the memory of man.^ 

For a time, though only for a very brief time, 
Poland enjoyed the liberties which had thus been 
guaranteed her. By degrees the summoning of the 
Diet fell into abeyance, and when it was convened it 
was packed by the creatures of the Grand-Duke 
Constantine, who had been sent to watch the be- 
haviour and over-ride the authority of the native 
Governor. Constantine was a Muscovite, not a 
Turk ; yet if ever there really was * one great anti- 
human specimen of humanity,'^ he was the man. 

^ Thiers. ' Hist, du Cons, et de rEmpire.' 

^ * Bulgarian Horrors, and the Question of the East.* By 
the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. (p. 13.) 
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He was mad, no doubt; not bemg, in that respect, 
singular in the family of RomanoflFl But though 
he was considered unfitted to wear the crown of 
Eussia, and was accordingly, on the death of Alex- 
ander, thrust aside to make way for his younger 
brother, Nicholas, he was not regarded as too mad to 
govern the Poles. His personal brutalities were of 
such a character that, habituated as we all are by 
this time to the nakedest account of revolting horrors, 
I cannot print them here. I must be content to 
narrate the more public outrages to which Polish 
men and Polish women were subjected by the agents 
of this filthy maniac. He organised a system of 
espionage in Poland, which unhappily survived him; 
and he dogged men's opinions to their very hearths 
arid couches. The Press was gagged or suborned; the 
Diet was suspended; Russian troops were poured 
into Poland ; and though it had been expressly laid 
down in the Organic Constitution that when Russian 
troops passed through the country the expense 
should be defrayed out of the Imperial Exchequer, 
they were permanently quartered on the inhabitants, 
and special taxation was raised from Poland to meet 
the cost of their sojourn. At last Warsaw rose in 
insurrection. The Grand-Duke Constantine fled ; 
the arsenal was stormed ; 30,000 Poles were arrayed 
in arms; and the country rapidly followed the ex- 
ample of the capital. I have not the heart, even if it 
were not a superfluous task, to narrate in detail what 
followed. Splendid victories and heroic resistance only 
culminated in utter defeat. Europe held its breath 
for awe of what ensued ; and tranquillity once more 
reigned at Warsaw. 

' From that time to this the Poles have been ruled 
with a rod of ruthlessness it would be feeble banality 

D 
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to talk of as iron. The landmarks of Russian pro- 
gress are suffocated tribes and slaughtered nations. 
Her hands are red with the gore of the slaughtered; 
her feet are crimson with the blood of the slain ; and 
she is splashed from neck to knee with the lacerated 
flesh of patriotic men and faithful women who have 
fainted beneath the strokes of her ensanguined kiiout. 
Her enduring weapons are falsehood , and force. 
When she dare not strike, she diplomatises ; but 
when she strikes, she stabs. The history of Poland 
for the last hundred years is one long sob. Exile, 
confiscation, the bullet, the rope, and the thong — 
these have been the unfailing patrimony of Polish 
men who dared to fight, and of Polish women who 
presumed to pray, for the resurrection of their country. 
I have not ransacked the horrors of 1831 ; for perhaps 
I should find compassion grown cold, in these rapidly 
cooling days, for the atrocities conamitted forty-five 
years ago. But are men's memories so short that 
they have already forgotten what occurred in the year 
1863, or seven years later than the conclusion of the 
Crimean War ? The Western Powers, with de- 
plorable want of foresight, had refused to avail them- 
selves, in their struggle with Russia, of the disaffec- 
tion of Poland; and, in the Treaty of Paris, that 
unhappy country was once more abandoned to its 
fate. But in the year I have just named, 30,000 
Poles, of both sexes, and inclusive of many children, 
assembled in the neighbourhood of the battlefield of 
Grochow, where two brilliant engagements had been 
fought during the insurrection of 1831, to pray for the 
60uls of those who then had fallen. They were engaged 
in prayer and the singing of reUgious hymns, when 
they were suddenly charged by a body of Russian 
cavalry, which dealt death among the kneeling 
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multitude, as though it were coping with an armed 
and opposing foe. Russia was determined that 
the Poles should once more rebel, and, driven to 
desperation, they did so. The whole country broke 
into insurrection, which was trampled out, without 
mercy or pause, and in spite of the loud' remon- 
strances of outraged Europe. Entire villages were 
put to the sword. Thousands of persons were trans- 
ported to Siberia; and numbers of men, women, and 
•children, suspected of being concerned in the move- 
ment, were executed in cold blood. And these are 
the men whose good deeds a distinguished statesman 
teUs us it is high time we should emulate ! This is 
the Empire to which Mr. Lowe bids God- speed ! 
This is the Government which Mr. Fawcett and the 
Duke of Argyll invite to teach mercy, decency, and 
justice, to Turkey ! 

Is there anyone who thinks that, carried away 
by a just indignation, I have charged the canvas 
with colours exaggerated and excessive ? Then let 
rny accuracy be put to the touchstone of Official 
Despatches, the pages of Hansard, and contempo- 
raneous English annalists who wrote from Poland 
itself, and in the midst of Russian butchery. On 
March 3, 1863, Earl Russell, the English Secretary 
for Foreign Aflkirs, thus wrote to Lord Napier, our 
Ambassador at the Court of St. Petersburg : ' The 
kingdom of Poland was constituted and placed in 
connection with the Russian Empire by the Treaty 
of 1815, to which Great Britain was a contracting 
party. The present disastrous state of things is to 
be traced to the fact that Poland is not in the c(m- 
'dition in which the stipulations of the Treaty require 
that it should be placed.' Lord Russell went on to 
•demand that the Emperor Nicholas should restore 

i>2 
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Poland to its rightful condition, ' in execution of the 
stipulations of the Treaty of 1815/ The answer 
received was both characteristic and suggestive. The 
Power which, in conformity with a well-known law, 
judges others by itself, and which has shown itself 
again within the past year so skilled in fomenting 
rebellion in neighbouring States, had only to observe^ 
that ' the Polish insurrection was the result of a con- 
spiracy deeply laid and widely organised in foreign 
capitals ; ' and to this was appended the dry remark, 
that ^what the Emperor Alexander did in the 
plenitude of his power, his successor, in the exercise 
of the same power, could revoke.'^ 

It was hardly to be expected that Europe would 
be sUenced all at once by such a reply as this. On 
April 24, Earl Russell renewed his remonstrances 
in a despatch to Lord Napier, in which he pointed 
out that ' 2,000 young men were seized arbitrarily 
m the night, aild condemned to serve as soldiers in 
the Russian army, in defiance of justice and even, 
in violation of the law of conscription of 1859, so 
recently enacted.' He had already, in a previous 
despatch, bearing date the 10th of the same month, 
not hesitated to speak of the 'barbarous violence' 
of the Russian Government, and to assert that ' the 
acts of atrocity committed by the disciphned army 
of Russia excited on the part of Her . Majesty's 
Government surprise as well as horror.' In order to 
blind Europe to its real intentions, the Russian Govern- 
ment issued a manifesto to the Poles, of which Earl 
Russell observed, in language which strikingly resem- 
bles that lately employed by Russia itself in comment- 
ing on Turkish promises of reform, that ' there were 
wanting in it the first elements of success — a guarantee 
of security on the one side, and the feeling of trust and 

* Gortchakoff to Brunnow. 
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confidence on the other.' In conformity with this 
opinion, Earl Kussell, on the 17th of June, proposed 
that the Emperor should grant a general and complete 
amnesty ; that national representation, on the prin- 
ciple of the engagements of Alexander I., should be 
restored; that there should be a separate Polish 
Administration, and that none but Poles should be 
admitted to public offices in Poland ; that the Polish 
language should be employed in ^public transactions, 
and that there should be a legal and regular system 
of recruiting. 

What was Russia's reply ? It is peculiarly de- 
serving of notice at the present moment, when 
Russia has been with one hand exciting disturbances 
in Turkey, and with the other . insisting that Turkey 
shall introduce reform without an hour's delay, and 
give solid guarantees for their execution. ^ The 
presence of armed bands,' wrote Prince Grortchakoff, 
on the 1st of July, to Baron Brunnow, the Russiaa 
Ambassador in London, ' and the appearance of an 
immediate pressure from without, would take from 
these measures the fitness of time, the dignity, and 
the efifectiveness which we could promise ourselves 
in their spontaneous adoption.' It is only thirteen 
years since this despatch was written ; yet we find 
little consideration for fitness of time or for the dig- 
nity of Turkey, when Russia has itself sent its armed 
bands into Servia, and is exercising a pressure from 
without unparalleled in insolence. But Russia would 
not allow, in the face of tens of thousands of insurgent 
Poles, and the active employment of several Russian 
corps d'arm^e against them, that the insurrection 
had any real existence ! ' Politically,' said Prince 
GortschakoflF, in the same despatch, ' it is a stage 
display intended to act upon Europe. The principle 
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of action of the directing committees from without 
is to keep up agitation at all cost, in order to give 
food for the declarations of the Press ' — how marvel- 
lously like certain proceedings in Bulgaria and Mon- 
tenegro ! — * to abuse public opinion, and to harass the 
Government by furnishing an occasion and a pretext 
for diplomatic intervention '—-again note the parallel I 
— * which would lead to military intervention. All 
the hopes of the armed insurrection are in this. It 
is the object at which it has laboured from its rise.' 

To these impudent falsehoods the official voice of 
this country again gave the lie. *The Empress 
Catherine in 1772/ wrote Earl Russell to Lord 
Napier on the 11th of August, ' promised to the Poles 
the maintenance of their religion. The Emperor 
Alexander I. promised to the Poles national repre- 
sentation and national administration. These pro- 
mises have not been fulfilled. During many years 
the religion of the Poles was attacked, and to the 
present hour they are not in possession of the political 
rights assured to them by the Treaty of 1815, and 
the Constitution of the same year. The violation of 
these solemn engagements on the part of the Russian 
Government produced disaffection ; and the sudden 
invasion of the homes of Warsaw, in a night of 
January last, was the immediate cause of the present 
insurrection.' On the 26th of the same month came 
Russia's reply : ' From the moment that this discussion 
could only end in establishing and confirming the 
divergence of our views, it would be too contrary to 
our conciliatory disposition for us to seek to' pro- 
long it.' Thus wrote Prince Gortchakoff to Baron 
Brunnow. Russia, having discovered that England 
and France were not going to interfere by force 
of arms, redoubled her brutal energies, and 
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drowned the Polish insurrection in seas of blood. 
The English Parliament had been prorogued on the 
28th of July ; and though the Queen herself had in- 
formed the Legislature that she * had seen, with deep 
regret, the present condition of Poland/ and that she 
hoped ' a conflict distressing to Humanity ' would be 
brought to a close by ' the fulfilment of the stipula- 
tions of the Treaty of Vienna on behalf- of the Poles/ 
it was evident that Eussia had to dread no substan- 
tial interference with her congenial task of shooting 
men and flogging women. 

We have seen what was the official language 
employed by the English Crown in stigmatising 
Russia's bad feith and branding Russia's barbarity; 
and for official language, it must be confessed, it was 
remarkably strong. But debates upon Poland were 
held in both Houses ; and though in Parliament like- 
wise some measure of speech, even under the keenest 
provocation, has to be observed, the frightful iniquities 
of the Protector of the Eastern Christians were de- 
nounced in terms that have no match in our time. 
* The conscription in Poland,' said Lord Russell in 
the House of Lords, ' was carried on in a manner to 
make an unhappy people despair. No regard had 
been paid to the law of conscription. Men had been 
seized for political opinions, and while the peasantry 
had been excepted, the townspeople solely had been 
chosen for the army.' Lord Ellenborough spoke in 
the same sense, and, as not being in office, in yet 
stronger language. In the House of Commons Lord 
Palmerston was not restrained by considerations of 
official reserve from giving full vent to his indigna- 
tion. ' In the matter of Poland,' he said, ' the Treaty 
of Vienna has been systematically violated. There 
has been, not conscription, but proscription. It was 
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a most barbarous act, a cruel piece of political tyranny, 
under the pretence of a military measure. If the 
insurrection be put down, the Czar will have a 
country in which the plains will be bathed in blood, 
and the towns be smoking ruins.' Mr. Stansfeld 
protested that this so-called conscription was * a bare- 
faced device for sweeping into one huge net whatever 
was patriotic, free-spirited, and progressive in the 
country, and consigning the youth of Poland to a 
doom which every Polish mother would say was 
worse than death.' Mr. Hennessy denounced what 
he described as ' gross and barbarous outrages ; ' Mr. 
Horsnian averred that * the Emperor repudiated his 
obligations to Europe;' and Mr. Walpole concluded 
the debate by saying he had never listened to a dis- 
cussion in which there was more unanimity. There 
was one other member of the House of Commons, and - 
then, perhaps, as now, its chiefest ornament, of whose 
indignation I should have liked to quote one burning 
specimen. Unfortunately, I have not been able to^ 
discover any expression of sympathy with Polish 
wrongs, or any denunciation of Russian atrocities, on 
the part of the compassionate author of ' Bulgarian 
Horrors.' 

Every one knows how far from adequate to the 
occasion diplomatic language must necessarily be, 
when its task is to expose broken faith and to repro- 
bate barbarous conduct on the part of a strong Power 
with which official and ostensibly friendly relations 
are still maintained. It is, moreover, well known that 
the House of Commons is chary of invective against a 
Government from which our own Court still receives 
sn Ambassador. Yet, what both our Parliament and 
our Foreign Office were compelled to say concerning 
Russia's iniquities in 1863, we have seen. But my 
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story is not yet told. Over and above the English 
<jovernment, and over and above the English Legis- 
lature, there is an English Press ; and though it is the 
most circumspect in conduct, and the most measured 
in language, of any Press in the world, it is the most 
<inergetic in collecting information and the more care- 
ful in sifting it. It is on the letters of the Timei 
Special Correspondent in Poland during the Insur- 
rection of 1863 that I base the following assertions, 
for one and all of which I can give chapter and 
verse. 

This, then, was how the Polish Insurrection of 
1863 was first fomented, and then crushed. Two 
hundred of the principal nobility of Poland, headed 
by Count Zamoyski, petitioned for the re-establish- 
ment of the political forms and rights which were 
guaranteed them by European Treaty, and pledged 
to them by the Emperor's own word. For this act 
xilone Count Zamoyski was ordered at once to quit 
the country, and several of his colleagues were flung 
into prison. The Marshals of the nobihty of Podolia, 
who had signed the petition, were conveyed to Petro- 
paulovski, and there lodged i» a fortress. ' No dream- 
ing ! ' was the reply of Alexander II., the reigning 
<I!zar, the monarch who is shocked by Turkish tyranny, 
when he entered Warsaw. ' All that my father has 
done was well done, and I will maintain it. I shall 
know how to strike.' An unmitigated and undis- 
guised reign of terror was then instituted, and pre- 
vailed for months. In some districts not a human 
dwelling was left. Unarmed Poles were shot down ; even 
those who took refuge at the roadside crucifixes and 
<ilung to the image of the Eedeemer, not being spared. 
The Ruskolniki, a particular sect of the Greek Church, 
who had been driven from Russia in former times 
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because they refused to accept certain innova- 
tions in ritual favoured by the State, and who had 
found shelter in Poland, were now prompted to attack 
the Poles by the insidiously disseminated falsehood 
that the Poles intended to destroy their churches. 
Inflamed by religious fanaticism, they armed them- 
selves with hammers and axes, and beat out the^ 
brains of all the Poles they met, exclaiming, ' This 
we do in the name of the Emperor.' The regular 
troops committed yet more fearful atrocities. ' The 
soldiers,' reports one S wider ski, the magistrate of 
the Commune of Bialasyew, * entered my house, 
killed my daughter with two bayonet stabs, and 
wounded with two shots my son-in-law, home for the- 
holidays. We went into the garden. Here three 
soldiers continued to fire at us, though unarmed. 
They then plundered, taking all they wanted.** 
The report goes on to narrate that six servants, all of 
whose names are given, were afterwards killed by the 
soldiers. One of the victims was sixty years of age. 
They were all mutilated, and then twice stabbed. Ro-^ 
mansowski, a well-known Polish man-of-letters, was^ 
treated similarly. ' He was mutilated in a horrible 
and unmentionable manner.' Priests were dragged 
from the altar, in the middle of Mass, and packed off" 
to Siberia ; women were bound to the trunks of trees ; 
men were loaded with chains, and beaten with the 
butt-end of muskets till their features could not be 
recognised. Count Schouvaloff, one of the Emperor's- 
aides-de-camp — could he be related to, or even, pos- 
sibly, be the same individual as, the smiling and courtly 
personage, with whom we are all so well acquainted, 
of that distinguished name? — encouraged at Duna- 
bourg, in Livonia, assassinations, pillaging, and in- 
cendiarism by anyone who would attack the Poles^ 
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whilst these were flogged and mutilated, and nobody 
was permitted to approach them or give them relief. 
Wives were not permitted to see their husbands, nor- 
mothers their children. In one batch of unhappy 
wretches, whose fate is thus described, were three- 
judges, twenty-nine landed proprietors, two clergy- 
men, and an officer of engineers. Sometimes the 
Russian functionaries would circulate a report that 
they would cause their own bandits to be shot ; but 
inmiediately afterwards thanks were returned them 
for their services 4n the name of the Czar.' Officers and 
agents of the National Government were habitually 
hanged. Young ladies were constantly being ar- 
rested, fifty at a time, and always at night. . * From ten 
at night till four next morning, are the Russian officiali 
hours for deeds that will not bear the light of day.' 
Women were continually flogged, and some were driven 
insane by the treatment they received. Sometimes 
they were whipped simply in order to try to 
force them to name the persons who were the cus- 
tomary guests at their father's houses, and to de- 
tail the conversations which had been held there. 
General Muraviev, the Governor of Wilna, addressed 
a letter to M. Krasinski, the Roman Catholic 
Bishop of that province, boasting that he had 
just hanged a priest, and sent another to Siberia. 
' Several other priests,' he proceeded, * are in the^ 
hands of the military judges, and they will be pro- 
ceeded against with all the severity of the law.' In 
a Proclamation issued by General Annenkoff^, com- 
manding the district of Kiev, occurred the following 
Order: 'When Cossacks co-operate with other troops, 
they are to have all those objects they themselves 
have obtained possession of.' After the battle of 
Lubar, Adjutant-General Kolsakoff^ gave orders that 
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the prisoners and the wounded should be buried 
in the same grave with the dead, and the Eussian 
soldiers obeyed his instructions. 

One must end somewhere, and, sickened with the 
narration, I will end here. What I have told, I tell, 
not on the report of some roving correspondent, 
* specially commissioned ' abroad to support the case 
of a Party editor at home, but on the authority of the 
two Houses of Parliament, of the English Foreign 
Office, and of a newspaper which, though it 
printed the letters of its correspondent in Poland, 
showed itself otherwise absolutely insensible to the 
brutalities it recorded.^ 

I confess, when I look back upon these bloody 
and brutal deeds that were enacted by Russia but 
yesterday, and remember where we are to-day, what 
we are invited to do, and who it is that invites us, 
words utterly desert me. I can only keep repeating 
to myself, ' And we are going into Conference with 
the sanctimonious assassins of Poland !' Some people 
say it is not God's world at all, but rather some 
wicked devil's. Could they be right, he must 
certainly combine with the love of cruelty a spirit of 
mockery something more than Mephistophelian. 

Recurring to the definition of a nation's good 
deeds, which, it will be remembered, comprised 
freedom from aggressive purposes, diplomatic straight- 
forwardness, a religious observance of public Treaties, 
and abstention from the excessive employment of 
force — ^in other words, from wanton cruelty, where the 
employment of some force had become unavoidable — I 
think we have already received a conclusive and 

^ Vido the Times for 1863 passim; more especially the 
numbers of February 21 and 28 ; March 28 ; April 14 and 23 ; 
May 11, 15, 22, and 25 ; June 24, and November 11. 
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crushing answer to the enquu'y whether the definition 
is satisfied by the good deeds of Russia. But any 
survey of Russian bad faith and violence would be 
incomplete that omitted from consideration the 
tortuous proceedings which led to the Crimean War, 
and the heartless conspiracy which has desolated 
Servia, blackened the name of Bulgaria, and may yet 
fill Europe with mourning. It was necessary, in order 
to complete the narrative of Russian outrages in 
Poland, not to be stopped by the natural barriers of 
chronology, nor to pause till Poland in 1863 once 
more lay bleeding, exhausted, and cowed. 

But we must now travel back ten years, to when 
Latin and Greek piety had been wranghng over the 
position of a star and the possession of a key in the 
Holy Places of Jerusalem. English diplomacy at 
length succeeded in assuaging these rival pretensions. 
Russia, however, having counted upon the controversy 
becoming the basis of a fresh and fruitful aggression 
upon the Ottoman Empire, saw with disappoint- 
ment and vexation its unexpected settlement. The 
arrangement brought about by Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe was all the more annoying, seeing that 
another disputed point, which had at one time^ 
promised an equally convenient crop of difficulties, 
as suddenly disappeared from diplomatic purview. 
Austria, through Count Leiningen, had summoned 
Turkey to withdraw its troops fi'om Montenegro, 
where things were in their usual disorderly condition. 
The Czar secretly but studiously represented that 
upon this, and, indeed, upon every other matter 
touching his policy in Turkey, he was in close 
accord with Austria. This, however, the Austrian 
Government has always denied; and the object of 
the Emperor Nicholas evidently was to make the 
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rejection of Count Leiningen's demand a ground of 
war against the Porte, and, blending two motives 
-and two pretexts, to force the Sultan to submit to a 
foreign protectorate over all his provinces lying north 
of the Balkans. He not unreasonably expected that 
Austria, having committed the original mistake of 
disturbing the peace, would afterwards cling to his 
friendship, in the hope of being able to moderate his 
course of action, and to avert, or at least mitigate, the 
'downfall of the Turkish Empire.^ To the Emperor's 
surprise, however, Turkey withdrew its troops from 
Montenegro, and the question dropped. It was then 
that, baffled by the moderation of the Sultan and 
the skill of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, he sent the 
"^celebrated swashbuckler, Prince Mentschikoff, to 
^Constantinople, to extort a treaty from Turkey, by 
which its European Provinces should be placed under 
his protection and that of his successors. At first 
he plied the Mussulmans with fair words, and pressed 
the Sublime Porte to enter with him into a defen- 
-sive alliance, which was to be kept secret from 
England and France, against whose displeasure 
Russia promised to protect Turkey with 400,000 men. 
The moment this proposal should be communicated 
to those Powers, Mentschikoff would quit Constanti- 
nople. The proposal was communicated to Lord Strat- 
ford de Eedcliffe, and Mentschikoff remained. But 
he at once assumed a different tone. He told the new 
Grand Vizier that he must have seen ' the duplicity 
of his predecessors ; ' he rated him about * the bad 
faith of Turkey's Ministers,' and * the serious nature 
'of the offence it had committed;' and finally he 
stated that, * in consequence of the hostile tenden- 

* Kinglake's * Crimean War,' vol. i. 
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cies manifested for some time past in whatever 
related to Russia, the Czar required, on behalf of the 
religious communities of the Orthodox Church, an 
explanation and positive act of guarantee.' Well 
might Sir Hamilton Seymour say that the real object 
of these bellicose negotiations was to establish ' a 
predominant influence over the counsels of the Porte, 
tending, in the interest of absolute power, to exclude 
aU other influences, and to secure the means, if not 
of hastening the downfall of the Empire, at least of 
obstructing its improvement, and settling its future 
destinies to the profit of Russia whenever a propitious 
juncture should arrive.' ^ 

Already, in the month of January 1853, the 
mobilisation of the Russian Army had been ordered, 
and several army corps were advanced to the fron- 
tiers of the Danubian Principalities. ' The Emperor,* 
wrote Count Nesselrode to Baron Brunnow, *has 
considered it necessary to adopt in the outset some 
precautionary measures, in order to support our 
negotiations.' These negotiations, so-called, which 
were nothing save an attempt to extort from Turkey 
by intimidation, and from Europe through love of 
a quiet life, the concession of the special Russian 
Protectorate over the Porte's Christian subjects, 
-dragged on till July, when Russia made another 
^tep forward, crossed the Pruth, and occupied 
the Principalities, to obtain *by force but without 
war,' what the Porte, backed by the opinion 
ot Europe, still declined to grant. The Mani- 
festo issued by the Czar on the occasion of 
crossing the Pruth deserves to be cited ; and, in 
truth, there is scarcely an incident in these ' negotia- 

' Eastern Papers. 
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tlons * that required to be * supported ' by ^ precau- 
tionary measures/ wbicb I would not reproduce if 
space permitted, since it would serve to complete the 
parallel between the diplomatic action and the ' good 
deeds ' of Russia in 1853 and the diplomatic action 
and 'good deeds ' of Russia in 1876. 

' It is known to aU our faithful subjects ' — thus 
ran this Manifesto — * that the defence of the Ortho- 
dox religion was from time immemorial the vow of our 
glorious forefathers. From the time that it pleased 
Providence to entrust to us our hereditary throne, 
the defence of these holy obligations, inseparable 
from it, was the constant object of our solicitude and 
care ; and these, based on the glorious Treaty of 
Kainardji, and confirmed by other solemn treaties, 
were ever directed to ensure the inviolability of the 
Orthodox Church. Having exhausted all persuasion, 
we have found it needful to advance our armies into 
the Danubian Principalities, in order to show the 
Ottoman Porte to what its obstinacy may lead.' 

The sanctimoniousness of this document was 
exceeded when, in the following April, war actu- 
ally came. ' Russia,' then said the Czar, ' fights not 
for the things of this world, but for the Faith. . . . 
Russia will not alter her divine mission. ... O 
Lord, our Saviour ! whom have we to fear ? May 
God arise, and His enemies be dispersed ! ' Did one 
care to seem so intimate with Heaven, I might 
observe that, before two years were over, the latter 
part of the prayer, at least, was fulfilled. 

While these facts are fresh, and, I trust, fast in 
the reader's mind, it will be well to pass at once to 
those which are recent in the recollection of us all. 
The origin of the insurrection in Bosnia and Herze- 
govina is still wrapped in some obscurity ; but there 
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are good grounds for believing that one of Austria's 
too frequent vacillations and miscalculations was not 
wholly foreign to it. Eussia, however, as in the 
case of Montenegro in 1853, of which I have just 
spoken, hastened to take advantage of the occur- 
rence, feeding the rebellion in Bosnia from its vassal 
Servia, and that in Herzegovina through its pen- 
siouer, Prince Nikita of Montenegro. It has never 
been explained how it was that, from the moment 
Servia and Montenegro drew the sword for them- 
selves, the disturbances in Bosnia and Herzegovina 
suddenly and entirely ceased, save where, perhaps, 
their frontiers adjoined those of the two now openly 
belligerent Provinces.. The person who can doubt 
that the explanation is to be found in the fact that 
the same Servia and Montenegro who drew the 
sword at Russia's instigation originated and fomented 
the Insurrection in Bosnia and Herzegovina at the 
bidding of the self-same master, demands mathe- 
matical proof and ocular demonstration such as, in 
the sphere of politics, is rarely attainable. It is, 
however, unlikely that the person should be forth- 
coming who now entertains any doubt upon the 
subject. 

Of the Prince of Montenegro it is unnecessary 
to speak. He is, as I have said, a pensioner of 
Russia ; he rules over a handful of brave and brutal 
barbarians, who fight with consununate valour, and 
cut off the lips and noses of their fallen enemies. 
Much is forgiven to a people who are at once intrepid 
and insignificant. But poor unwarlike Servia 
stands in different case. It is impossible not to 
feel pity for its misfortunes ; but there never was an 
instance in which pity was more closely associated 
with contempt. Europe despises the Servians 

E 
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for their wanton aggressiveness and disingenuous 
appeals to compassion. Russia despises them for 
their cowardice and their failure. Yet dupes that 
are discarded are surely to be commiserated ; and 
Russia, having pushed Servia into the fray, supported 
her foi a ti^e with a few volunteers, and then, 
leaving her in the lurch, has covered her with con- 
tumely. It may be true, as a Russian paper has 
asserted, that 10,000 Servians deserted, and 9,000 
wounded themselves in the hand; but, at any rate, 
they consented to be Russia's outsiders in the raid, 
which at one time was thought to be well organised, 
upon Turkey. General Tchemayeff is not allowed 
to enter Russia, or privileged to stand in presence of 
' the most pacific of Czars.' But that is only be- 
cause nothing fails like failure, and because ^our 
volunteers' have perished without bringing any 
substantial gain to Russia. Whether the Russian 
fighting men who poured into Servia were 10,000 or 
17,000 — ^and the numbers given vary considerably — 
Alexander II. has set aU doubts at rest as to who 
they were, by calling them 'our volunteers'; and 
the fact must for ever remain beyond challenge, that 
foolish, fated Servia attacked Turkey without any 
excuse or reason whatever, and that Russia caused 
her to attack Turkey and assisted her in the enter* 
prise, in open violation of the laws of nations, for the 
one simple reason that Russia again wanted — ^to quote 
Count Nesselrode's words — ^to support * negotiations ^ 
by certain ' precautionary measures.' 

But the precautionary measures did not end there^ 
A good deal of misconception has already been dissi- 
pated from Bulgarian Horrors ; but the full truth yet 
remains to be brought home to the public mind . 
Lord Beaconsfield was taken to task for setting 
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against the authority of the Daily News the 
authority of the Levant Herald. I do not see any- 
thing invidious in the comparison. But, at any rate, 
the character of the MSniorial Diplomatique is aa 
much above reproach as that of a journal well can 
be; and anyone who reads it must entertain the 
gravest suspicion that even Mr. Baring has been 
deceived, since it has contained the strongest 
testimony that all the incendiarism and many of the 
atrocities attributed to the Turkish irregular troops 
must be set down to the insurgents themselves, 
incited thereto by their priests and schoolmasters. 
It is impossible for me to reproduce the copious 
evidence on which this conclusion is based ; for the 
documents containing it are longer than the whole of 
this pamphlet. But the Memorial Diplomcitique is as 
perfectly accessible ; and those who want to spare them- 
selves trouble, and read only a portion of the testi- 
mony to which I refer, may turn to the last number 
of the ' Diplomatic Eeview.' Three months ago I 
ventured to assert that the blood of every Bulgarian 
peasant, the violation of every Bulgarian mother and 
maid, and the mangled limbs of every mutilated 
Bulgarian child, lay at the door of Eussian diplo- 
macy and Eussian ambition. Of that terrible re- 
sponsibility I entertain not the slightest doubt. 

In the strictly military work by Count Moltke, 
from which I have drawn my account of the condition 
of the Eussian Army when, according to the reigning 
Czar, it was four days' march from Constantinople^ 
I noted the following passage at page 36: ' The Bul- 
garians are an industrious people, inclined towards the 
Eussians both by their Slavonic origin and their Greek 
faith, and detesting the Turks who have plundered 
and oppressed them.' (Let the reader, however, turn 

E 2 
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to page 272 of the same book, where he will find 
it stated by its impartial writer that, before the end 
of the war, 'in consequence of the arbitrary mea- 
sures and oppression of the Kussians, so difficult to 
avoid during war, many of the Bulgarians who had 
greeted the Russians as their deliverers were now 
ready to take up arms against the Czar.') ' They 
would not^ however y'^ he continues, ' be easily moved to 
rise against their formidable rrmsters^ unless they could 
reckon with certainty upon foreign aid.^ In Lord Albe- 
marle's 'Journey Across the Balkans/ already cited, 
written at the same time, I find independent evidence 
to a similar effect, but of a much stronger character, 
^ From my subsequent journey through Roumelia and 
Bulgaria,' he says, ' I am of opinion that the revolt 
is not suppressed but deferred; and that though by 
proclamation the Field-Marshal (Diebitsch) may have 
urged the inhabitants to submission for the present, 
yet that his agents have successfully tampered with them^ 
und that they are only waiting till their services are 
required.^ 

This singular prophecy — ^for it surely deserves 
that description — ^was written more than forty years 
ago. But it had not to wait forty years for part of 
its fulfilment. The foray of Diebitsch into Bulgaria, 
though not particularly successful as a military enter- 
prise, was made to bear good fi-uit by Russian astute- 
ness; and that without an hour's delay. A nation 
<jonsisting almost exclusively of peasants may be 
easily drilled into any form of thought and trained 
to any political aspiration by a combination between 
the priest and the schoolmaster. For a whole genera- 
tion Russia has been educating the pick of the 
children of Bulgaria at Moscow, impregnating them 
with Russian ideas and Russian sentiments, trans- 
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forming them in eflfect into Kussians, and then sending 
them forth as political missionaries to Bulgaria. We 
have only to turn to the Report of Mr. Baring to 
discover that these Russianised priests and school- 
masters were the originators of the Bulgarian insur- 
rection. Long before we heard anything of 
Bulgarian Horrors, or of the disturbances which pre- 
ceded them, a letter appeared in the Pall Mall Gazette^ 
dated Adrianople, May 4th, in which occurred the 
following significant passage: 'A large number of 
armed insurgents, composed of mixed nationalities, 
and many of them Servians, crossed the Balkans, and, 
advancing to a village called Otlok-Keui, killed the 
Mudir, and committed all sorts of atrocities. On 
their way they forced the peasants to join them, and, 
several of them refusing, their homes were burned 
to the ground. Some Bulgarians were murdered for 
not taking up arms against the Turks. The Russian 
Vice- Consul at Philippopoli has been known for a 
long time to have almost openly excited the popula- 
tion in and about Tatar-Bazardjik to rise, and many 
Russian emissaries have been exciting the Bul- 
garians/ 

Of a truth the selfsame machinery that was 
employed in Poland when the Raskolniki were 
excited against the Poles, that was set in motion 
against Turkey in 1827 after the disappearance of 
the Janissaries and the destruction of the Turkish 
fleet at Navarino, and that was turned to account 
against Europe on the eve of the Crimean War, has 
once more been prodigally utilised. Austria com- 
mitted a grave indiscretion, and it was seized upon 
by Russia to incite Bosnia and Herzegovina to insur- 
rection. The movement was on the point of 
collapsing, when Servia was urged and helped to 
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arm, and Montenegro received fresh supplies and 
warlike instructions. At the same time the 
Andrassy Note was concocted, nominally by Austria, 
but, as all the world knew, in deference to Eussia. 
To Russia's amazement, Turkey did not reject it. 
Accordingly Servia did. The Berlin Memorandum 
— this time the name of Grermany's capital being 
paraded, instead of that of the Austro-Hungarian 
Chancellor — was next brought forward ; and when 
it became apparent that even two of its supposed 
framers would not support it, Servia was instructed 
to declare war. The better to improve the chances 
of the Servians, Russia then fired the train long 
prepared in Bulgaria ; the object being to create a 
diversion in the rear and on the flank of the Turkish 
troops operating in Servia. The train missed fire ; 
and never a word more should we have heard of the 
Bulgarian insurrection but for English philanthropy. 
To Russia the slaughter of Bulgarians, whether by 
the Turks or by each other, is a matter of as profound 
indifference as the ruin of Servia, or the illusions of 
Greece, when none of them any longer seem likely to 
assist her plans or minister to her ambition. 

Indeed it would not be moderation, but rather 
affectation, of language, to pretend that the poli- 
ticians who refuse to see in Russia's manipulation of 
Servia against Turkey a mixture of effronteiy and 
disingenuousness to which the history of no civilised 
State affords a parallel, are not the shallowest of 
dupes or the profoundest of dissimulators. When 
monarchs become negotiators, they must, despite 
their exalted position, accept the consequence of the 
candid criticisms to which they thus gratuitously ex- 
pose themselves ; and it would, again I say, be only 
conventional affectation to pretend that this effrontery 
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and disingenuousness do not stare one in the face 
as one reads the explanations vouchsafed by the 
Czar to Lord A. Loftus concerning that amazing 
Livadian coup de ihedtre^ the Ultimatum pre- 
sented by General Ignatieff to the Sultan, after the 
Sultan had granted all that he asked. As Lord 
Beaconsfield neatly put it at the Mansion House, 
fresh proceedings were taken after the debt had been 
paid into court ; and even General Ignatieff, accus- 
tomed as he is to acts of diplomatic irregularity 
and violence, whether in obedience to the promptings 
of his own genius or to the sudden dictation of his 
masters, was astounded at the wanton message he 
was commanded to deliver to the Porte. Twice he 
telegraphed to explain that Turkey had conceded 
the two months' armistice, and twice he was told to 
deliver the Ultimatum. ' On my observing,' writes 
Lord A. Loftus, ' on the sudden change which had 
taken place between the Sunday when I had seen 
the Chancellor and the following day when the 
Ultimatum was despatched to General Ignatieff, his 
Majesty said that this had been caused hy the intelli- 
gence he had received of the complete discomfiture of 
the Servian drmy^ and his fear that it might be followed 
hy similar atrocities to tJiose which had occurred in 
Bulgaria. His Majesty had decided on addressing an 
Ultimatum in order to prevent a further unnecessary 
effusion of blood, a7id he observed that no one was more 
astonished to receive this instruction than General 
Ignatieff himself 

The Czar must be complimented upon the awk- 
wardness of his explanations. He does not tell the 
truth, it must needs be averred; but he states the 
reverse of what is true like a man who is not accus- 
tomed to the business, and far from likes it. Hq 
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would have done better to leave to Prince Gort- 
chakoff the art of using language to conceal 
thought. I pass over the indiscreet avowal as to 
General Ignatieff's surprise at having to present 
a superfluous Ultimatum ; but how the TJltimatum 
was to stop a further effusion of blood which had 
already been stopped, possibly even Prince Gort- 
chakoff himself could not explain. His Majesty's 
fear that the Servian discomfiture might be followed 
by similar atrocities to those which occurred in Bul- 
garia only makes us remember how 'conscience 
doth make cowards ' even of Imperial Majesties. 
The Bulgarian insurrection, too, had been discom- 
fited ; and we see in these words but an inadvertent 
confession on the part of the Czar that the Servian 
plot might fail, as the Bulgarian plot had failed 
before it. 

This mixture of effrontery and disingenuousness, 
however, appears most flagrantly in the words ' His 
Majesty had decided on addressing an Ultimatum in 
order to prevent a further imnecessary effusion of 
blood.' Whose blood, let me ask, was to be spared ? 
And who was it that now seemed so solicitous to 
spare it ? The blood was the blood of Servia, which 
had declared war against Turkey and caused the 
effusion of torrents of blood, first at the secret bidding, 
and then with the open countenance and assistance, 
of Eussia; and the person who now was so anxious 
to apply a styptic was the Potentate who was not 
only responsible for that war and for its main- 
tenance, but who, just one fortnight before, had in- 
structed Prince Gortchakoff to send a telegram from 
Livadia to Count Schouvaloff to inform Lord Derby 
that Eussia ' could not exercise pressure on Servia * 
to make it consent to the armistice which Turkey had 
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offered ! More than that, on the 24th of August^ 
Prince Milan had applied to the Six Powers, and to 
England more especially, to bring about peace be- 
tween Turkey and Seryia, and to 'effect a prompt 
cessation of hostilities.' Lord Derby at once in- 
structed Sir Henry Elliot to press for a suspension of 
hostilities at Constantinople ; and Turkey forthwith 
replied that this should be granted as soon as ever 
certain conditions, to be presented to Servia, had 
been ' taken mto the equitable ' consideration of the 
mediating Powers.' England, even without consult- 
ing the other Powers, declared some of these con- 
ditions inadmissible ; and on the 17th of September, 
Turkey, without more ado, notified that a suspension 
of hostilities had been granted till the 24th, and 
subsequently expressed a willingness to prolong it to 
the 2nd of October. 

What happened ? We have the reply in official 
language. * Prince Milan rejected the proposal, pro- 
fessing himself ready to conclude a regular armistice^ 
but not an arrangement like the one hitherto in 
operation, which he considered ill-defined.'^ And thia 
answer, be it remembered, was given at a time when 
Servia was no longer, covertly, but openly and avowedly, 
in the hands of Eussia; when several thousands of 
' our volunteers ' were fighting on Servian soil; when 
a Eussian General, with a Eussian Staff, and assisted 
by hundreds of Eussian officers, was at the head of 
Prince Milan's Army; and when the Servian Minister 
of War had to confess that he was no longer master 
in his own War Office ! ' A further unnecessary 
effusion of blood ' might have been stopped there and 
then; but the Czar and his counsellors would not 

' Lord Derby to Lord A. Loftns, October 30, 1876. 
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hear of such a thing. They fondly imagined that 
^ our volunteers ' would shortly change the aspect of 
affairs ; and the most sanguinary actions of the whole 
campaign ensued. As Alexander II. confesses, the 
Servians and his volunteers were completely discom- 
fited; and then, but not till then, Russia pressed for an 
armistice. The road was open to Belgrade, and there 
would have been no more effusion of blood necessary 
or unnecessary, since the Servians loudly declared 
they would fight no more, and the Russian volunteers 
had been cut to pieces. But though there was no 
longer any necessity to stop effusion of blood, which 
was already spilt as far as it was willing or able to 
be so treated, there was the strongest necessity for 
seeming to humiliate Turkey, and to place Russia, 
after the discomfiture of her plots, in a position of 
arrogant supremacy. This, and not any solicitude 
for human life, dictated the Czar's Ultimatum. He 
had caused all the blood to be shed that was for the 
moment at his disposal, and he then cast about for 
philanthropic pretexts for insisting upon an armistice 
that had already been granted. What wonder if he 
failed to find any pretexts that were not transparently 
false! Yet there still are people in this country 
who profess that the main, if not the sole, object 
of Russia during all these transactions, has been the 
welfare of Turkey's Christian subjects ! We may not 
think very highly of the intelligence of most of these 
persons; but I confess we cannot despise it sufficiently 
for it to be possible for us to believe them. 

A man is not an Autocrat for nothing, or without 
being sometimes led into strange courses ; and this 
assumption of diplomatic functions is no new thing 
in a Russian Emperor. Diplomacy, however, as it 
is understood in some countries, is too closely allied 
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to the art of which it has been said that its adepts 
should have long memories, for it not to be extremely 
dangerous for those who are not experts, even though 
they be Autocrats, to handle its sharp-edged tools. 
When the reigning Czar is good enough to go out of 
his way to assure us that Russia does not and never 
did cherish any designs upon Constantinople, we are 
inevitably reminded of the time when his august 
father also took upon himself to play the diplomatist. 
The first performances of the Emperor Nicholas in 
this difficult line began long before the Crimean War. 
On the occasion of his visit to this country in 1844, 
when everyone found him so charming, he sounded 
the then English Ministry on its views concerning 
Turkey. Finding that the English Ministry had no 
views at all, save to leave the affairs of Turkey, like 
the affairs of any other country, just, as they were, 
he drew up, with his own hand, a Memorandum, which 
he left at the Foreign Office, and which is, I presume, 
to be found there at this day. In it he said : * Eussia 
and England are inutually penetrated with the con- 
viction that it is for their common interest that the 
Ottoman Porte should maintain itself in the state of 
independence and territorial possession '—mark the 
words! — * which at present constitute that Empire. 
Being agreed on this principle, Eussia and England 
have an equal interest in uniting their efforts in order 
to keep up the existence of the Ottoman Empire, and 
to avert all the dangers which can place in jeopardy 
its safety. With this object, the essential point is to 
suffer the Porte to live in repose, without needlessly 
disturbing it by diplomatic bickerings, and without 
interfering, without absolute necessity, in its affairs.' 
It must be owned that, for an amateur, this 
Memorandum displayed very creditable ingenuity^ 
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since it contrived to combine two absolutely con- 
flicting views in a few sentences, without the 
antagonism being glaringly apparent on the surface. 
The Porte was to be left alone ; and yet England and 
Russia were to unite in order to keep up its existence. 
No one who reads this document carefully can doubt 
that Nicholas had already begun to mature the 
plan which was divulged to Sir Hamilton Sey- 
mour nine years later, when he startled the English 
Ambassador by informing him that England and 
Kussia had a ^ Sick Man ' on their hands, and proposed 
that the two should administer to the invalid a kindly 
euthanasia, and then divide his effects. Doubtless 
he was well acquainted with the natural habits of the 
bear, but he was apparently a stranger to those of 
the lion. 

It is 

The royal disposition of tliat beast, 

To prey on nothing that doth seem as dead ; ^ 

and the furtive Eussian proposals were treated with 
but half-concealed contempt, and published to the 
world. 

But before Nicholas had time to thoroughly 
understand how repugnant his proposals were to the 
conscience of English gentlemen, he had com- 
mitted himself to statements which it behoved his 
august son to bear in mind before resuming his 
father's diplomatic task. ' Frankly, then, I tell you,' 
said the Emperor Nicholas to Sir Hamilton Seymour, 
on the 22nd of January, 1853, 'if England thinks of 
establishing herself one of these days at Constanti- 
nople, I will not allow it. I do not attribute this 
intention to you ; but it is better on these occasions 

* * As You Like It.' Act ir. sc. 3. 
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to speak plainly. For my part, I am equally dis- 
posed to take the engagement not to establish myself 
there — as proprietor, that is to say ; for as occupier, I 
do not say. It might happen that circumstances, if 
no previous provision had been made, if everything 
should be left to chance, might place me in the 
position of occupying Constantinople. ... As to 
Egypt, I quite understand the importance to England 
of that territory. I can, then, only say that if, in 
the event of a distribution of the Ottoman succession 
upon the fall of the Empire, you should take pos- 
session of Egypt, I shall have no objection to 
offer.' 

When men begin by saying that they are going 
to talk 'frankly' and 'plainly,' and then talk like 
that, it requires a simpleton of the supremest kind to 
misunderstand them. But there is a frankness and a 
plainness which is not open to any such remark ; and 
I will avail myself of it now. When the Emperor 
Alexander says that Russia has not and never had 
^ny designs on Constantinople, or his august father 
would have seized on it in 1829 ; and when Prince 
Oortchakoff, in corroboration of the Imperial word, 
'expresses his profound surprise that ideas of Russia's 
coveting Constantinople continue to haunt the 
minds of some people in England, and adds that these 
absurdities beyond belief should be dismissed to the 
domain of political mythology, both the Sovereign 
;and his Servant are stating what is not true, and 
what they know not to be true, just as well as we do; 
and no assurances by 'my dear Count,' though 
' repeated in the most emphatic terms,' will affect the 
fact, or the beliefs of sane men as to the fact, in the 
very slightest degree. 

Whither, then, have we travelled? We have 
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travelled, I submit, to that goal to which I promised 
to conduct those who were good enough to accompany 
me : the painful but certain goal of proof arrived at 
by the stages of historic and official records, that 
Russia stands before Europe arraigned and con- 
demned for systematic aggression, habitual bad faith, 
repeated cruelty, and' organised disregard for public 
Treaties. 

Well, and what then? I am thankful that some- 
one should ask that question. My labours have a 
practical bearing ; and I should not have given 
myself the pains to draw up this long indictment as a 
mere academical exercise, and if I had not thought it 
would opportunely serve to fill my countrymen with 
a just suspicion. What then ! The persons who pro- 
pound this question are precisely those who tell u& 
that we ought to trust Russia, to co-operate with 
Russia, to emulate Russia. I say that it is impossible 
to trust Russia; and I submit that I have proved it. 
I say that none can emulate Russia who are not 
enamoured of spoliation, and none can co-operate 
with Russia who are not prepared to co-operate with . 
her — as Austria and Prussia co-operated with her in 
the Partitions of Poland — in violence to one portion of 
mankind, and in perfidy to the remainder. She is 
cased in lies from head to heel; and to co-operate 
with her is to be either her dupe, her victim, or her 
accomplice. 

But what is the alternative ? England must 
either co-operate with Russia, or must oppose 
Russia. This is the choice which, with much variety 
of language and argument, is daily offered to us. I 
never remember a more imperfect dilemma. I have 
yet to learn that if we disapprove a certain course, 
we must either support it morally, or oppose it 
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physically. Whether we shall eventually have to 
offer it physical opposition, remains to be seen. 
But is that any reason why we are to give it our 
moral support now ? Does it follow, even if we 
may have made up our minds not to assist Turkey, 
for Turkey's own sake, against Russia, that we must 
abet Russia against Turkey for their and our own 
sake included ? Let us sweep away all shams and 
pretences. Russia desires and hopes, in the fulness 
of time, to get to Constantinople ; and meanwhile 
she wants to get as well on to that cherished goal 
as the stupidity, the cowardice, or the disunion of 
Europe will permit. At what point should she be 
stopped? If I were a German, I should answer, 
'At the Danube'; and if I were an Austrian or a 
Hungarian, I should give the same reply. As an 
Englishman, I answer, ' Yes, at the Danube, if 
Germany and Austria wish it; but north of Con- 
stantinople, whether Germany and Austria wish it 
or no.' But if Russia demands a Russian occupation 
of Bulgaria by way of what she is pleased to call a 
guarantee, and if Germany and Austria have no 
objection to that course, whilst Turkey has — ^then, 
though I do not say that England, under those cir- 
cumstances, need necessarily go to war to prevent it, 
I do emphatically say she should not urge Turkey 
to allow it; thus sanctioning the aggressions of 
Russia by advice at once selfish, cowardly, and short- 
sighted. Turkey may possibly be able, of its own 
strength, to resist the impudent outrage ; and it is 
morally certain if Turkey proves unable to do so, that 
Germany and Austria, despite Prince Bismarck's admi- 
rably sustained affectation of indifference, and Count 
Andrassy's consequent perplexity, wiU eventually 
have to step in to prevent Russian victories from 
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ripening into Russian annexations. Why, then, should 
we not at least keep ourselves free from the reproach of 
having countenanced what we disapprove, for no better 
reason than that it did not appear incumbent upon 
us, under the conditions, at once to oppose it by force ? 

If I am asked categorically, ' But say distinctly 
what you would do under the most unfavourable 
supposition — ^that is to say, under the supposition that 
Germany is too busy watching France, Austria too 
much concerned in watching Germany, and Italy 
too deeply occupied in watching Austria to interfere. 
Would you, then, have England actively take 
Turkey's part against Russia?' 

I will answer the question as categorically as it 
is put. Observing, firstly, that no amoimt of obloquy 
from any quarter whatever will deter me from assert- 
ing that if there be any doubt as to what course 
England should pursue, it should not arise in any 
degree from a consideration of Bulgarian Horrors, 
since, as I have proved, I fear iLsque ad nauseam^ in 
the preceding pages, a week of Bulgarian Horrors, 
even at their worst, is a small matter compared with 
a century of Russian Horrors and Polish Horrors, I 
thus reply: That, as far as my lights lead me, 
England need not at once resort to force if Russia 
invades Bulgaria; that, protesting, at once, against 
Russia's conduct, we should, armed and prepared, 
watch and see whether Turkey be not a match for 
her wanton assailant, and whether, in the event of 
Turkey's demonstrated inferiority, Germany and 
Austria, as is morally certain they will, do not step 
in to redress the balance ; and, finally, that in the 
unlikely contingency of Germany and Austria fail- 
ing to defend their joint interests, we should, at 
the proper moment, declare and protect our own, 
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if need be, with the whole force and energy of the 
Empire. 

I have said ' as far as my lights lead me/ by 
which phrase I mean that there are persons whose 
lights ^are necessarily much greater tiian my own, 
and those persons are Her Majesty's Ministers. 
Nothing on earth would have induced me, a private 
individual, to take upon myself to say what this 
country should do, but for the wanton levity and 
presumption of those who have been asserting, with 
still less authority, from every platform they 
could storm, and every journal they can command, 
what this country should not do. I, for one — and 
I should have thought every patriotic Enghshman — 
would have been well content to leave the manage- 
ment of most difficult and intricate negotiations, 
upon which depends the issue of peace or war, to 
men of such tried and tempered experience as Lord 
Beaconsfield, Lord Derby, Lord Salisbury, and 
their colleagues. Dis aliter visUmi it has seemed 
otherwise to certain of the gods of the Liberal Party; 
and we have witnessed, and are still witnessing, a spec- 
tacle which allows no man to be silent who can 
speak. 

It is a deplorable sight ; for it may possibly be 
the first fatal omen of the extinction of this country 
as a great and respected Power. I do not refer to 
such persons as Mr. Bright. 

... la lor cieca vita e tanto bassa 
Clie invidiosi son d'ogni altra sorte. 

Fama di lore il mondo esser non lassa ; 
Misericordia e Ginstizia gli sdegna : 
Non ragioniam di lor, ma gnarda e passa.^ 

* Dante: *Diviaa Commedia. Dell' Inferno,' canto iii. v, 
47—51. 
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I have uniformly regarded the man who could say 
that the national expenditure upon the Army was 
only a huge outdoor relief for the younger sons of 
the aristocracy as a copious demagogue, in whom 
ignorance and disingenuousness were combined in 
tolerably equal proportions ; and he has just amply 
confirmed that conclusion by telhng the working men 
of England that, were it not for the wicked wars. of 
the past, they would all be as well ofi^, and as com- 
fortable in their homes, as the members of the middle 
class. But the Liberal Party contains men of finer 
temper and less provincial mould than this envious 
and vindictive Boanerges ; and among its better 
spirits I once thought we might number Mr. Forster. 
I confess it seemed to me, when his claims to be its 
leader were set aside for those of Lord Hartington, 
the Liberal Party did itself little honour. But the 
event has shown that the Liberal Party knew its own 
men better than any outsider. In a speech delivered 
at Aberdeen, on November 27, Mr. Forster thus ex- 
pressed himself : ' But I will say this, that if it 
comes to a question of war or campaigns for the 
purpose of preserving the power of Turkey over 
her Christian subjects to misgovern them, there 
are no constitutional means which I and those 
who think with me will not resort to, to prevent 
the country committing what I believe to be a 
crime greater almost than any that has been com* 
mitted by us or any other nation.' If Mr. Forster 
were to allege that the words ' to misgovern them ' 
protect the rest of the sentence from the reprobation 
it would otherwise deserve, I should be almost more 
indignant with the flimsy excuse even than with the 
original and substantial offence. He knows as well 
as any man that neither war nor campaign would be 
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undertaken by any Government in this country in 
order to help the Turks to misgovern their subjects; 
and the qualification is all the more odious because 
it alone is intended for home consumption, while 
the rest of the sentence is for exportation to Russia. 
A more untimely or unpatriotic sentence was never 
uttered by a public man. We are just going into 
Conference with Russia — it would be more accurate 
to say, against Russia — ^and Mr. Forster chooses that 
moment to say to Russia, in so many words, ' Pro- 
pose what you will ; do what you will ; occupy 
Bulgaria ; dismember Turkey ; gratify your long- 
cherished ambition. The Liberal Party in England 
will strain every nerve to prevent the Conservative 
Party in England from checking you.' It fills one 
with profound grief to hear such language at such a 
moment, and renders it impossible for one to be as 
proud as one would like to be, and once was, of 
calling oneself an Englishman. I can only trust that 
Mr. Forster, in spite of the considerable arrogation of 
authority which accompanies his language, does not 
really speak for the Liberal Party. But if he does, it 
will be recorded of that great political organisation 
that its leaders having failed to combine its members 
in order to destroy a Church, succeeded finally in 
uniting them, in order to degrade their country. 

It is, I repeat, a deplorable, a depressing spec- 
tacle. Twenty-three years ago we were a some- 
what dififerent people, though perhaps the difference 
lay chiefly in this, that the Liberal Party was 
then in ofSce, and the Conservative Party in op- 
position. I will call into court at least a dis- 
passionate witness. "It has been greatly to the 
credit of our people, that under circumstances of no 
small irritation they have forborne from embarrassing 
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the course of negotiations by an indiscreet exercise 
of the right of public meeting, and have thus left 
diplomacy every opportunity for arresting the scourge 
with which we are threatened. Equally meritorious 
has been their forbearance from expressing a 
natural anxiety for Peace and an impatience of 
further taxation at a time when such sentiments could 
only weaken the effect of our remonstrances and 
impair the confidence of our allies. The people of 
England have shown that they are not only temperate, 
but magnanimous, and capable of adopting in their 
collective capacity, when required by circumstances, 
the same prudent reserve and wise forbearance which 
are continually required from individual statesmen/ 

From what source does the reader suppose have 
I drawn these admirable observations ? From the 
Times of December 31, 1853, where I also read the 
following excellent sentiments : ^ A year ago the 
Emperor of Russia enjoyed among the powers of 
Europe a well-earned character for honesty, straight- 
forwardness, and moderation. Who would have sup- 
posed that within a few months all this would have 
been so utterly forgotten, and every consideration of 
honour and justice sacrificed to an empty and profitless 
ambition? ... To bully the weak, to cajole the strong, 
to seize by force, or to circumvent by fraud, are now 
recognised as the uniform tactics of the once great 
upholder of order and treaties.' My readers may see 
the rest for themselves by looking for it ; and very 
instructive they will find it. I will not enquire how 
it has come to pass that the same high authority in the 
year 1876 has thought it ' meritorious and creditable ' 
for people to exercise the right of public meeting in 
the most prodigal manner, and thereby to embarrass 
the course of negotiations, or how it now esteems it so 
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right and wise to express a supreme anxiety for 
Peace at a time when such a sentiment can only 
weaken the effect of our remonstrances and impair 
the confidence of our allies, that it daily exercises 
the privilege itself without stint or scruple. Neither 
will I ask how it is that the teacher of 1853 de- 
nounces in 1876 the Crimean War as gratuitous and 
stupid, and appeals to the words of a Russian 
Emperor as finally and completely disposing of all 
unworthy suspicions. The ability of the Times is 
above challenge, and I have no wish to question its 
sincerity. But the people who, after comparing the 
passages I have just cited with what they have been 
reading during the last three months in the same 
journal, and can then attach much importance to the 
voice of such an oracle, is more utterly leading- 
article-ridden than any country that can be named is 
priest-ridden or despot-ridden ; and every day at the 
breakfast-table^ together with its morning prayers, 
goes through the civilised worship of a paper fetich. 

Let us hug no delusions. It is morally certain 
that there will be war between Russia and Turkey, 
with what ulterior consequences who shall say ? and 
English Liberalism will have caused it. Foreign 
opinion, that anticipation, as Madame de Stael well 
caUs it, of the verdict of posterity, has already 
decided the point -beyond doubt. The German 
Parliament, and the German and French press, 
equally testify to the fact with a quite wonderful 
unanimity. The most considerable man in the 
German Parliament, after Prince Bismarck, is Herr 
Lasker. Listen to him. He is speaking in the 
Reichstag at Berlin: — *If we refrain from putting 
questions to the Government on its foreign policy, 
this is because we wiU not force it to give a definite 
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answer when it is obliged by diplomatic negotiations 
not to give one ; and because we hope that we shall 
be called upon by the Government itself, when the 
time comes, to support its policy of Peace. Besides 
this, we are convinced that in discussions on foreign 
affairs a war of words sometimes springs up which 
contributes but little to the elevation of the dignity 
of the House. A neighbouring country (England) 
has been arrested in the pursuit of its policy by 
powerful popular agitations, and, as we now see, not 
to its advantage. It is not from want of interest, 
then, that we refrain from public discussions of 
foreign affairs, but because we are aware that civilisa- 
tion will have to make one stride more ere the 
people will be able, except in perfectly clear cases, 
to interfere with the conduct of public affairs. We 
will spare the country exciting debates, which 
cannot better the situation at all, because we feel, I 
repeat, firm confidence in the fqreign policy of the 
Chancellor. And hitherto nothing has happened 
calculated to shake this confidence (applause).' 

After him, on the same occasion, spoke Herr 
Braun, the well-known member for Wiesbaden ; he 
being, by it remembered, like Herr Lasker, a German 
Liberal. ' Gentlemen, we feel no craving for such 
people's meetings as the English have assembled. 
If you, gentlemen, (to the centre), feel such a 
craving then you should not tell us to summon such 
meetings, but have the goodness to hold them your- 
selves (laughter). We even promise you to make our 
appearance there and listen to you. What have the 
English gained by these meetings? They have , 

made the course of English policy to a certain degree 
unstable, and exercised an influence which can 
certainly not be called a useful one. I warn you tf , 
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most decidedly against this example. Let us conduct 
German politics in the German way.' 

I have before me a letter written by a German, 
whose name I must not mention, but who knows '♦ 

Russia and things Russian better than any non- 
Russian I have ever met or heard of. He writes 
thus. ' Gladstone's was a grievous error no doubt, 
but it was a fatal one. Cautious and diflSident at 
first, Russia was, by the Anglo-Bulgarian meetings, 
encouraged to engage in a regular diplomatic 
campaign. Once embarked in the venturesome en- 
terprise, she was carried away by ambitious hopes, 
and has ended by committing herself to a position 
from which it is difficult, though not impossible, to 
recede.' 

The writer of this letter lives remote from 
England and English Party feelings. Whigs and 
Tories are to him names of little or no meaning. He 
knows our language, for there are few things he does 
not know. But he is a German of Germans, and is 
acquainted with Russia, root and branch. The very 
moderation of his language shows that he contem- 
plates the fantastic proceedings of 'Anglo-Bulgarians' 
without vexation or annoyance. 

But Englishmen, though they may cite his words, 
cannot imitate his indifference. I say again, let 
there be no delusion. War is coming between 
Russia and Turkey, with a miserable chance of more 
terrible issues; and Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Forster, the 
Times newspaper, and those persons, great or small, 
who have co-operated with them, will be responsible 
for the disastrous result. They have invited Russia 
to occupy Bulgaria, and Russia has hstened eagerly 
to the invitation. But even if England should 
go down on its knees to Turkey and beseech her 
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to endure that insolent affront from the Power that 
occupies and tortures Poland, Turkey will of ^ 
certainty not endure it. 

But I cherish the confident hope that last humilia- 
tion will be spared us. It is bad and bitter enough 
to have to think that the Liberals who have begged 
Russia to attack Turkey are Englishmen ; but I will 
not believe, until I have seen it, that the Government 
of England will treat their noxious breath as of 
any more account than the idle wind. The mischief 
they have done, neither patriotism nor good sense 
can imdo ; and thanks to their maudlin cosmopoli- 
tanispi, their reckless and rancorous Party temper, and 
•their base personal crusade against a Statesman whom 
they long affected to despise, but whom they now 
hate because he has deprived them of the possession 
of power they once imagined to be their perennial 
birthright, torrents of blood of the Slav and Turk 
must now dye the Danulie. But there is one thing 
Lord Beaconsfield and his colleagues can still pre« 
vent ; and that is the cowardly complicity of England 
in Russia's fresh aggressions, fresh contempt of 
Treaties, fresh diplomatic bad faith, and fresh cruelty, 
in vacillating deference to the unscrupulous craft of 
faction, or the irrelevant demands of a cajoled 
philanthropy. 
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Second iUlition. Demy 8vo. cloth extra, ^th Coloured Illustrations, 18*. 

Clouds in the East; 

Travels and Adventures on the Perso-Turkoman Frontier. , By Vai,!^tine 5akeb. 

Cro"vm Bvo. fcloth 'extra, gilt, \Hth. Portraits, 7*» 6(if. 

Memoirs of Eminent Etonians. 

With Notices of the Early History of Eton College. By Sir Edwabd Creast, Author 
. "*The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World.* A New Edition, brought dowii to the 

PresiButTime, with 13 Illustrations. 



Thirty-fourth Thousand, now ready. Demy 8to. price 6c?,^ 

ory Horrors ; or, the Question of the Hour. 

A Xettor to the Right, Hon, W. E. Gxadstoi^s, M.F. By Ai-fred Austin. 
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MR. ALFRED AUSTIN'S 



WOEKS 
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THE HUMAN* TEAGhEDT. 



Cpowp Svo. 105. Qdt^ 



MADONNA'S GHILD. 

{Whiohj though part of 'The Humsin Tragedy/ cap be had separate/y,] 

Crown 8to. 3«. 6c?, * 



1?HE TO WEB OF BABEL. 

Crown 8yo, ds. ' ' 



INTERLUDBS. 



8to. 0*. 



THE GOLDEN AGE. 



Crowii 8to. 5*. 



THE SEASON. 



Crown 8vo, bs. 



WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 



Sfotdmcoode d: Co,, Prinlert, Xew^street Square, London, 



